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This Week's Picture Coupiet. 
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When the candidate spoke to the crowd on the green 
: Example of a second line—iot to be use lt: 
The favours they gave him were both hard and mean. 


TEN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES Wwsia:) 


0 WIA} — gEQSBtoh Beaisrenry roe WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 23, 1909. gra? Mua. [Price One Pansy. 


Ons Penner. TRANSMISSION TO CANADA, 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 

CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD é MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 
Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed Fs Biron ‘an Just buy one packet to-day and try thera. 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London —— Of tobacconists every where throughout the Kingdom. 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the sceret of its marvellous success. It Ses the hair grow. Nv forcing, 

no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- 

formed with ** Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 

removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. Tt penetrates the scalp, 

and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
so that it can fight through. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is 4 liquid preparation of Petroleum 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets 
6 the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1,-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 
REEVE MONTH BART locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 

\ h s. oney . 
willingly returned if not upon receipt of Postal Order. 


approved, Thousands of Re 


peat Orders and Unsolicited A i 
Testimonials received. FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline " Preparations, 


civen AWAY! wil. be sént post free on application. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY 
GIVE AWAY a very handsome Bug to match 
or we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS 
re) / Ilustrated Bargains, Catalogues 
of Carpets, etc., post free. 


and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 23/12/1909. Ca rece t of P.O. 20 6/6 

even 


RUGS - 
GIVEN 


we willforward DIRECT FROM LOOMS to 
your address one of our Prudential Real Seamless 
Half-Quinea 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c,,handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and Art ron. to suit all requirements, and 


fo) Of 
ORDINARY-SIZED BOOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in al} sizes. They are inade 
of material: equal to wool, and beiig a 
speciality of our own, can ouly 
be obi direct from our 
looms, thug saving the pur. 
chaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CuesesrovcH WManuracturinc Go., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 


i bolton Road, peatord. 
REPEAT 1/2/1908. 

Colonel Str W.8. Seton writes: “I shall 

ORDERS RECEIVED be obliged if you will send me two of 

FROM THE your andone Hp tate tate, by lat, 

ROYAL PALAOB ati29, andone by te a . Some» 

STO a 4 10 or 1: ycars ago I had some car ets from or 

OxHO i you, and thvy proved very satisfactory. : 
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1. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


NASAL ; 
CATARRH 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Phiegm, and Blood-spitting. 


ABSOLUTELY 
DIFFERENT 


MOLASSINE'DOG CAKE? 


They are suitatle for 


ALL KINDS OF DOGS AND PUPPIE 


NO FARCY PREPARATIONS BEING NECESeARY. 


These Foods are vémposed of’ the purest ingredients . Their antique effects i) 
due to, thé antis¢ptic Tropectibe of ‘thre foods of whi othe cakes are componnd: «: 
They aid digestion, bebp dogs’ ékins and cbate in fthe conditi6n, eradicate inter: 
worms and dntl' prevent the Hdgs me. 
Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants and 
THE MOLASSINE CO, LTD., Dogand Puppy Cake Works, 159 TUNNEL AVENUE, GREENWIC' 
Im districts where these Cakes are not stocked by Dealers we 
pay carriage to consumers on quantities of 28lb. and upwar!s 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


The safe, speedy, and radical cure of chronic coughs, acute colds, nasal catarrh, 
that stopped-up choking feeling, phlegm accumulation, bronchitis, asthma, bleod- 
spitting, difficult breathing, and all diseases of chest, throat, and lungs, can be 
effected with certainty by Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure. This pure and safe family 
remedy does not simply check or smother, like many so-called preparations, but 
actually /« moves the cause of the trouble, and effectually cures the diseased contitions 
which produce it. Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is guaranteed free from opium in 
any form, is safe for the youngest child, and, whilst curing, strengthens the whole 
bronchial and digestive mechanism. 


THE TRUE SECRET OF HAPPINESS {f 
IN THE HOME IS TO BE FOUND IN \¥, 


BEST CIGARETTE PAPE 


; Our “Bnterpr!s« 
G1 Pieces of : 
Enives aud «> 
& Forks fe Delivered to: 21 
‘P7Gmtntog ae 3.0.GRAV 


Catalogue M, Shof- 
field Cutlery, Plate, &c. Manufacti: 


TIRED Me 
When you aretired of taking mysterioi< 


and weary of wearing Electric Be 


Ask for Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, 934., 1/1}, and 2/9, of all Chemists. eae ty tieet young ta did. may be Quickiyan 


and old, may i : 
if ‘om any cause what M 
STOMACH MEDICIN 
V E N O | dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post fi 
. Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. 1 
98 Great Russell Street, London, W.C 
: years’ success/ul results. 
Published at 10/6. Sold by all booksellers. Copies "REAL DEVONSHIRE GRE EAL DE 


may also be had post free for 8|6.from A. F. SOWTER, 
invaluable for children and invalids. 4!b.,-1/4 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
alb., 4/4, free; supplied constantly to the C 
Oe logan, Pembroke, Behon, Deadouia 
eld, &c., 
Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0.,Devo 


Drs. Hurst. Mr. Churchill. 


| 
Chronic Bronchitis Gured, Cured after 30 Years. 
Mrs. J. Hurst, of 37 Byrom Street, High Park, Mr. J. Churehill, of Dowlish Wake, Ilminster, 
Southport, writes: ‘‘I suffered from a distressing Somerset, says: ‘ Nearly 30 ago I con- 
br nchia! cough which nothing could relieve, and | tracted inflammation of the lungs, which left 


| 


I got so low and weak from coughing and spitting me with bronchial asthma of a vi severe typ, 
phle sm and blood that I could walk. my cough was so bad that people said if ever 

“I developed chronic bronchitis, and tried they heard a ‘churchyard coush,’ I had it. 
various so-called cough remedies in vain, At last 
I tricd sour wonderful Cough Cure, and the first 
bott’e relieved me, so I continued to take it, 
until now I am perfectly cured.” 


Everyone said I would never get better, but 
at last I tried Veno’s Lightning Congh Cure, 
and now, thanks tu your remedy, my asthma is 
entirely gone, an] I 1m quite cured.’ j 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of the 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by those 
who study health and diet. 


FRY’'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour, 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annual, 


testifies to its absolute purity. 
CONCENTRATED 


z, 
eS Gocow 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


- PURE 


£1 Borrmyn nations rasnactire 6 ont orern*s chauld he sont to the Advertisement Denartment, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON, WW C, 
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INTEREST . * 


No. 1014. “Setu‘Bures.” 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 23, 1909. 


Esrerep at 


Sratiowzrs’ Hatt, Onz Penny. 


RECORD AWARDS THIS WEEK 


£28 11s. $d. Each for Ten Winners. 


Consolation Gifts 
THIS WEEK’S NEAR WINNE 


POSCCOSSO SOOO SO SOOO SOOO OOS OO OOOO OOOO: 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
tous under tke conditions below. 


Gesesescssssosososoovrrrce 
0 OSSOOSOSSSOOSOHOOOOS 


SHSSHSSHSSSSSSSHSSOSHSOOHOSOSSOSOOOOSO: 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to as a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 


with the last word of the lino given. 


When you have written your couplot on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelo| 
been! to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “CANDIDATE ” in the 
top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
December 23rd. Those arriving later will be disa- 
qualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualifie 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 


three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 


lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 


If there are more senders than one of a line thus selected | 


by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


“ Wet,” said Dumley self-complacently, after his first 
public speech, “ you didn’t think [ could speak, did you ? ” 

“T confess,” replied Knox, “that I can't think of 
anything so marvellous that has happened for years, Not 
since Balaam’s time, in fact.” 


——— § 


“ Aras!” confessed the penitent man, “in a momcat 
of weakness I stole a cartload of brass fittings.”* 

“In a moment of weakness ?” exclaimed the judge. 
“ Goodness, man ! what would you have taken if you had 
yielded in a moment when you felt strong ?"” 

ie —_—>f————_ 

Ir was the third act in a third-class drama, and the 
wife was standing over the dead body of her husband. 

“ Ah,” she moaned, “ who has done this vile deed ? a 

Then the silence was broken by @ voice from the 


Wi Hh 


When the candidate spoke to the crowd on the green 


Example of a second line— not to b- used : 


The favours they gave him were both hard and mean. 
1 ENTRY FORM. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 15. 


No. of Postal Order ........c:cccsesscececneeeesetenenee senses 


| When the candidate spoke to the crowd 
i on the green 


| | Lagree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's 
|| Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
i printed conditions. 


| Signed orcceccesecserceesssenresnreseesseeceseeseeenaeenagares 


A CERTAINTY. 
Tux small boy with the ginger hair and freckled face 
was walking aimlessly down the street, when he caught 


| sight of a purple-faced veteran with gorgeous uniform and 
| medal-spotted vest posing in the doorway of a business 
| establishment. 


“Get them medals for pigeon-flying ?”* he asked. 
|‘ Pigeon flyin’! No! Run along, Tommy.” 
“For sweet peas at a garden show, p’raps ?"* 
“Clear out, d'ye hear!” 
“Football medals, ch? Who 
for?” 
“Tf you don’t want a clip on the car you'd better run 
home quick!” 
“Must a-been fairly good at runnin’ to get that lot,” 
persisted the boy. 
wy pp tp —attt! came from = the 


did yer play 


veteran. 
“ Any'ow,” gasped the small boy, as he sidled off with 


£95 6s. 
RS MAY BE NEXT WEEK’S REAL WINNERS. 


eee 


PPOOSOSH OSHS OOOO OS 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. : 


1. Each week's contest is complete ~ 
fn itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward lines only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 


SOO SOSOS OS HOS SOS OOOO SS O47 


Poo: 


SSOP SOSS SO SOOO SSSOSOOOOOSS 
DOSooos: oe 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 12. 

Picture Couplets are growing in populari!y 
more rapidly than ever. This week we have 
again a record sum to distribute. The 
amount available is £380 18s. 6d., an 
increase of nearly £100 compared with last 
week. Of this week's eum, £285 12s. 6d. 
is awarded to the senders of the ten lines 
selected as tho best by the adjudicators, so 
that £28 lis. $d. gocs to each winning 
line. In addition 5S 6s. is distributed 
amongst other competitors whose efforta 
come next in merit. 

Since theze contests were begun we have 
awarded £2,866 8s. 4d. to successtnt 
competitors. Below you will find another 
new contest for which you should find many 

splendid ideas from the election campaign going on all 

over the country. Send us the lines you evolve and your 
name may appear on our next big list of winners. 

In Picture Couplets No. 12, which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 

When an amateur plumber old Brown tried to b 

The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the b:>t, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, uce 
as follows: 

He found plumbing was scarcely so ‘‘ simple’ as he, 
E. Ronerts, 77 Thorpe Strect, York. 

His face was a study, his study a sea. 
J. M. Bennett, 249 High Street, North, East Ham. 

Taps were going by ‘“ turns " hot and cold—so were we. 
Caarces Koor, 13 Fulham Park Gardens, Fulham. 

His wife put her foot down—that “‘ stopped” it, strikes me. 
W. Barrett, 27 Effingham Street, South Belgravia. 

“ Our ‘ underground tubes * won't stop ‘ running,’ ”’ said he. 
Westey Ross, Glenmore, Hinc!ley Road, Leicester. 

1 ** Save much?" asked a fricnd. ‘ Just the ‘kids,’ answered he. 


| A. Doncay, 34 Broad Street, Haverhill. 
| —*4 re-formed upper chamber” ts needed, you see. 
| Mrs. M. Gonnina, 26 New Cross Road, S.E. 


He “laid on" the water, so buoyant was he. 
H. Jounston, 20 Derby Road, North End, Portsmouta. 
—It looked like a “ tide” house where liquor was “* free.” 
Josera E. McVitie, 11 Market Place, Whitehaven. 
Soda-water next morning for shaving hud he. 


| A. A. McVirry, 104 Qucensboro’ Gardens, Glasgow. 


(List of other awards appears oa Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


Homer: ‘“ Mceker says he tells his wife everything 
that happens.” . tiie 

Gayboy: “Huh, that’s nothing! I tell my wilo 
a lot of things that never happca at all.” 


——+1-___ 

“Trere is a great deal of egotism in the profession,” 
said the leading man. 

“There is,” answered Mr. Stcraington Barnes, with a 
touch of sorrow in his tone. “Tain astonished to see how 
many actors appear to think they play * Uamlet’ as well 


as I do.” 


ae Pees 
Tre host was one of the newly-rich of the vain-rloriaus 
kind, and he was explaining to his dinner-gucsts tue cont 
of the dessert. 
“This pineapple, for instance, cost mo twentr-firs 
shillings, anJ—er—Mr. Jones, can I offer vou a siice t" 


a 
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“gods” crying out: : Fi ; ’ “wy ip s Garhi i \ ! 

“<1t was the ginger-haired man, missus. He’s just | some eee ae ma” don’t reckon you ever want) ‘ he ae you may. rojoined Fou.’ 1 wid, take , 

i 4 a ; : about a shilling’s-worth, please.’ : 

behind the tree.” em at a Sunday School ! a shilling’s-worth, please. ' 4 
A Chrictmas message to dove from General Baden-Powell appears in the Double Number of THE SCOUT. new on sate. eh 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 23, 1909. 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


What Could He Say ? 


TERE is a good story told about the Duke of Fife. 
There was on his Grace's Banffshire estate a jobbing 
gardener, who was not on the lar staff, and was 
employed for a few hours only each day. 

hen the man was first engaged, he grumbled because 
the dimner provided for him merely included water as a 
beverage. His complaint happened to reach the ears of the 
Duke, who, meeting the man one day, said to him: *‘ Well, 
Robert,. have you hed a good dinner ?” 

“¢ Guid enou’, guid enou’, your Grace,” answered Robert. 
“ but gin onybody asks did I get a dram after’t, what'll 
Tsay?” ; 


Tired. 


A Suxpay-scHoot teacher sends this interest ing episode : 

“Two children had come to afternoon church service 
alone, and the minister noticed them from the start of 
his discourse. They sat in a great, high-backed pew, side 
by side, very solemn. 

“ After a while they got tired. Evidently they thought, 
that church etiquette was the same as the etiquette of the 
village school. Then they whispered together, climbed 
down from their pew, and the boy took his tiny sister 
by the hand, and led her up the aisle, stopping in front of 
the preacher. 

““* Please, sir,’ he said, ‘may we go home? We are 
tired.’ 

““* Yes,’ said the minister. 

“And they turned and soberly departed, hand in 
hand.” 


Salmon Stories. 

Two Canadians were present, and, “Where I come 
from,”’ said the first. “‘ we have a salmon river that rises 
in some boiling springs. As the salmon climb up the 
river they gradually get acclimatised to the heat of the 
water, don't mind it. In fact, when we fish in the 
highest reaches of the stream, we catch our salmon ready 
boiled.” 

“I don’t doubt that,” said the second Canadian calmly. 
“ Down my way there’s a curious salmon river, too. It 
rises in some tin mines. As the fish work up. they meet 
the suspended ore in gradually increasing quantities. 
They get quite mineralised if they keep on upstream, 
so that, if we fish at the head of the river. we catch our 
ealmon ready tinned. and all we have to do is to pack 
and ship them to market.” 


A Great Bicycle Ride. 


Tue Ananias Club held their annual meeting the other 
day, and the conversation veered round to thrilling 
adventures. 

“ That reminds me of an experience I had some time 
ago,” remarked a member. ‘‘I was riding a brakeless 
bicycle down a steep bill when all of a sudden the chain 
enapped, and I careered down the rest of the hill quicker 
than greased fee 

“ The road down the hill took a turn at direct right 
angles, and in the corner of the angle stocd acottage. I 
was wondering what the verdict would be at the inquest 
when I saw a man rest a plank of wood against the eaves 
of the cottage. 

“ T went straight for the plank, over the roof and down 
the other side. Luckily, the cottager's wife and 
daughters were shaking carpets, and, alighting on an 
outstretched carpet, I was gently lowered to the ground.” 

A dead, dull silence descended on the company which 
was broken by the hissing of a soda-water syphon. 


Why the Umbrella Was Returned. 


Amono the financial friends of Mr. Beecher, the great 
preacher, was one old broker, an aggressive Unitarian, 
which sect, he often said, bore “the trade mark of 
honesty.’ One day he met Mr. Beecher hurrying home 
to avoid the downpour of a sudden rainstorm. 

“Take my umbrella.” said the broker. 
need it ; the coming ‘bus takes me to my door.” 

Presently Mr. Beecher met a lady, a prominent church 
worker of a sister church, who, having no umbrella, was 
lamenting her inability to reach her tram safely. The 
urbane preacher forced the umbrella upon her as he said : 
“T will be out your way to-morrow and will call and get 
it.” 

Two hours later as Mr. Beecher was sitting in the old 
arm-chair in his study the door-bell rang, and when he 
responded to the call a boy hurriedly presented him with 
an umbrella, together with an unsealed note, which read: 

‘Dear Mr. Beecher,—My husband, Mr. M., demands 
that I return the umbrella you so kindly loaned me at 
once, and join him in saying that under the circumstances 
the pleasure of an anticipated call is unregretted. Upon 
opening the umbrella you will become more fully adyhed 
of our united action.” 

The great expounder of truth and honesty was horrified 
when, upon opening the umbrella, he discovered a pasted 
slip upon which was written in a bold round hand: 
t‘ Stolen by some Presbyterian thief!” 


“T don’t 
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The Critics. 

CaaRLes Frosman tells with to of a dialogue 
between two women that was h in the pit at one of 
his London presentations of King Lear. 

‘* It's good, ain't it, dear ?”’ said the first woman. 

is Weil,” said the second critically, “the scenery’s 
and the actin’s good ; but the twiddly bits simplv 
don’t come up to Hall Caine’s Pete at the Lyceum, do 


they ? on 
A Natural Error. 
Caxon Henstey Henson, describing the odd dress of 
English bishops, said recently : Sate 
“The Bishop of Bath and Wells had been visiting 


Scarborough. the way to the train he lost his reckon- 
ing and stopped a boy. 

““*T say, my lad, how far is it to the station?’ he 
asked. 


“* About a mile straight ahead,’ said the boy, who 
had never seen a bishop before. Then, staring at the 
bishop’s knee-breeches and silk stockings, he added: 

““* Hallo! guv’nor, what's up? Somebody swiped 
yer bike?’” ~- ; 

A Motor Problem. 

In the smoke-room of an automobile chub the other 
afternoon one of the members put the problem, “‘ How 
fast was the motor-car going ?”’ and these were the con- 
ditions from which a solution was to be drawn: 


Driver’s private opinion .. .. .. .. .. 28 miles. 
His opinion when talking to a friend .. .. 35 miles. 
His opinion in court .. ..  .. «. «. «- 12 miles. 
Farmer’s opinion when collided with .. -. 50 miles. 
Farmer’s opinion in court .. .. .. «. «. 75 miles, 
Maker's guaranteed ee e+ 20 miles, 


Magistrate’s ‘opieton, £3 3s. and costs, 


His Kindly Act. 

In a Sunday-school class recently the teacher sought 
to impress upon the small boys the virtue of kindly and 
helpful deeds. 

‘** Now,” said she, “let every boy here try to do some 
kindness during the week and next Sunday report what 
he did.”* : 

Next Sunday arrived, and the teacher proceeded to 
listen to stories of good deeds done. Finally she reached 
the smallest boy in the class. His age is nine. : 

“Well, Willie,” she said, ‘‘ have you done any kindness 
for anyone, anything really helpful, during the week ? 4 

“ Yes’m.’ 


“* What was it ?”* . 
“T let another kid copy me ’rithmetic lesson off me 
book in school.” 


A Successful Beginning. 
. Str Ernest SHacKLeron is making an average of ten 
speeches a week, and is no doubt getting hard put to it 
for new things to say. A French paper tells this story 
of his recent visit to Paris, and says that the South Pole 
explorer has repeated the anecdote himself. 

Shackleton had been talking about how they ran short 
of food on the way back to the ship. 

“* Sacrifices are always being made. Men, in order to 
succeed, sacrifice pleasure, they sacrifice their honour, 
they sacrifice their youth. ese sacrifices excite no 
remark. But any sacrifice of the stomach arouses wonder 
and awe. 

“Women have sacrificed, for instance, much to enter 
society. I’ve heard of many of their sacrifices, and yet 
there's only one that I remember vividly. 

“A woman newly rich was invited to an aristocratic 
dinner party. During the course of fowl and salad, she 
noticed with dismay a fat, furry caterpillar on her topmost 
leaf of lettuce. Glancing up, she met her aristocratic 
hostess’s eye. The hostess, too, had seen the caterpillar. 
Her gaze implored the guest to save the dinner from 
catastrophe. 

“The guest gave her hostess a reassuring smile. Then 
she doubled a lettuce leaf around the caterpillar and 
swallowed it calmly. The look of awe and gratitude 
that her hostess gave her was an assurance that her footing 
in society was at last firmly established. 

‘“** Do you think,’ she said to her daughter afterwards, 
‘that I’d lose a chance of establishing tho family socially 
for a little thing like acaterpillar?’”  - 


£50 
FOR A SHORT STORY. 


The Editor of “M.A.P.” offers the 
sum of £50 to the sender of the original 
short 


story between 1,000 and 3,000 
words in length which he considers to be 
the best of those received. 


Authors who wish to compete should 
study carefully the style of story in 
“*M.A.P.” in which the full conditions of 
this offer appear every week. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give on€ of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If mere thaw one reader send; a prvagraph that 
ts used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


THE WONDERFUL WINDOW. 

A man having a window one yard high and one yard 
wide, and requiring more light, enlarged his window to 
twice its former size, yet the window was still only one 
yard high and ohe yard wide. How was this done? 

You will find the solution below. 


GOOD ADVI I I. 
Ox, merchant, in thy hour of e e e, 
Tf on this paper you should c c c, 
Take our advice and be thrice y y y. 
Go straigthway out and advert iii. 
You'll find the project of some u u u. 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q. 
Be wise, Bs pou eciany yon do: aa— 
A silent business soon de k k k. 


A MATTER OF AGE. 

A FatHEr is eleven times-as old as his son; six yeara 
hence he will only be five times as old. What is the 
present age of each ? : 

You will find the solution below. , 


QUEER LOGIC. 

You can prove that a shilling is a penny in this way: 

A shilling is a “ bob,” 

A bob is a Robert, 

A Robert is a copper, 

A copper is a penny ; 

Therefore a shilling is a penny. 
Moreover, a piece of blotting-paper is a lazy dog, of 

which you may previously, have been quite unaware : 

A piece of bhotting-paper is an ink-lined plane, 
An inclined plane is a slope-up, 
A slow pup ts a lazy dog. 


BLISSFUL FIGURES. 

Tus paragraph is commended to all nice young men 
who have pretty sweethearts, and dainty girls who have 
handsome lovers. We do not ask you to add up, subtract, 
multiply, or divide the figures given here; they do not 
form a puzzle or a sum. We simply say that if you turn 
them upside down in front of a. Jookiig-ginms a broad 
smile will illuminate your features. And we mane hativally 
assert that if you are a nice young man or a dainty git > 
you'll copy them out very carefully on a piece of thin 
paper and invite someone very dear to you to hold them 
inverted in front of a light. We do not hold ourselves 
responsible for any consequences that may ensue: 
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ALPHABET TITLE. - 

Tue following is the suggested title of a book of literary 
extracts :— 

Astonishing Anthology from Attractive Authors, 
Broken Bite from Big Men’s Brains, 
Choice Chips from Chaucer to Caine, 
Dainty Devices from Diverse Directions, 
Eggs of Eloquence from Eminent Essayists, 
Fragrant Flowers from Fields of Fancy, 
Gems of Genius Gloriously Garnished, 
Handy Helps from Head to Heart, 
Illustrious Intellects Impertinently Interpreted, 
Jewels of Judgment and Jests of Jocularity, 
Kindling to Keep from the King to the Kitchen. 
Loosened Leaves from Lite Laurels, 
Magnificent Morsels from Mighty Minds, 
Numerous Nuggets from Notable Noodies, 
Oracular Opinions Officiously Offered, 
Prodigious Points from Powerful Pens, 
Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters, 
Rare Remarks Ridiculously Repeated, 
Suggestive Squirts from Several Sources, 
Tremendous Thoughts on Thundering Topics, 
Utterances of the Utmost Use and Unction, 
Valuable Views in Various Voices, 
Wisps of Wit in a Wilderness of Words ; 
*Xcellent ’Xtracts ’Xactly ’Xp 
Yawnings and Yearnings for Youthful Yachtsmen, 
Zeal and Zest from Zoroaster to Zola. 


SOLUTIONS. 


-__-— 


THE’ WONDERFUL WINDOW. 
THE window was originally diamond-shaped. and was 
made square. 
A MATTER OF AGE. 


THE present age of the father is forty-four years, and 
that of his son four years, 


Two splendid long complete Christmas stories appear in the Christmas Double Number of THE SCOU? 


é 


—Just the paper for your boy, 


WEEK ENDING 


Drc. 23, 1909, Complete Short Story. Bz 


“Again I cay listen. I ask you a plein question ; 1 
expect an equally plain answer, after you have had time 
to think the matter over. Will you accept at my hands 
six months of affluenco—the best of everything, pleacure 
at your will, the greatest attractions the world can offer? 
Will you accept this, I say, in return for a service — that 
sorvice being to end your life at the expiration of thst 
period?” 

“To end my life?” 

Bryce Garnott muttered the words mechanically, as 
though unable to comprehend the meaning of the words 
he had heard uttered. 

Ho had been near enough to death but a few hours 
ago; calmly and deliberately he had contemplated 


— 


almost desperate — possibly 
quite so—you are a gentleman 
by birth and education. You 
yet ee of use in the world— 
° use, in fact; I am 
vouly t to give you the oppor- 
tunity ofso being Inclosed is 
£10. What I want you to do 
is this: First of all, have a 
good square meal ; then procure 
suitable clothes and proceed af 
once to Paris. If you take the 
1l a.m. from Victoria via Dover 


A Powerful Story of a Terrible Agreement. the Gare du Nord about seven. 


and Calais, you will arrive at Gel 
Lig an end to his life. But that had been when he 
Tako a voiture and proceed at | Was hungry, weary, despairing; he had become metamor- 
By H. T. WEBSTER WORRELL, once to the Hotel de Vaugirard, phosed into a different being, and life seemed a different 


thing now from what it had seemed then. What did this 
man mean? How dared any man suggest to him that 
he should yield up within eix short months that which 
suddenly he had come to view from so different a 
standpoint ? 

“That is my suggestion,’ his compamon remarked 
quietly, and with no trace of emotion of any sort. “Tsn't 
it better than —the river?” 

Involuntarily Garnett shuddered. The memory of that 
horrible resolve of ‘his crossed his mind, and he 
marvellod that hoe had ever formed 1t. 

“Six months is a long period —ample in which to 69) 
oneself, especially when supplied with plenty of funds! 
St. Francis remarked. “And at the end it needn't be 
tha river, you know—that's wet. and cold’ and altogether 
objectionable. There are other and altogether more 
satisfactory ways, my dear friend!" 

“Which of us is mad?" Garnott asked jerkily. 

“Neither,” the other returned promptly. “I'm takin, 
a straightforward proposition to you-for teasons 1’ 
explain. If you will give me your wond of honour to pul 
an end to your life six months from to-day, T will give 
you £1,000 to do as you like with during that period. 
Spend tho money as your inclinations dictate; extract 
om life six months Of pleasure—then pay the price 1] 
ask!" 

“And if I should fall in with your somewhat peculiar 
suggestion, what particular benefit will you derive trom 
my death, may I ask?" 

“Tl tell you—I know that what T eay will be strictly 
betwoen us. A cousin of mine dicd, and left his :noney 
to a mutual cousin, who dong ago disappeared. I know 
this latter relative is dead, but I have no legal proof of 
his death. Until 1 can get that proof I cannot claim 
what, as next-of-kin, is lawfully mine. I have reasore 
for believing that an application to the Courts 
‘presume death’ woukl not moct with success, 

“What I want you to do is this: For six months pose 
ag Gerald St. Francis; let your oxistence be known, but 
avoid coming into contact with cortain people, whese 
names and most likely whereabouts 1 will tell you. Tet it 
leak out that you have been to the goldfields in’ the 
Klondyke. You must pay a hurried visit to London, call 
at tho solicitors who have the matter of my cousin's 
money—or rather my money —in their hands, ham] them 
certain documents LT will give you, and show them: thst 
curious little mole behind your right ear. 

“Poor old: Gerald had one just like that -thereia Ves 
ona of the chief reasons for my selecting you for this 
job! Others were that you are a gentleman by birth 
and education, and—desperate. I prowled about fcr 
somo time—in disguise, of course, for I didn't want any 
chance recognition to cause a hitch-—before T found te 
right man—you. I watched you in secret; T found out a 
few things about you, and decided you'd do. And 1 
wanted our conversation to be hero, where there wouk!n's 
be much chance of certain people observing us together. 
You'd better say as little as possible at the lawyers. ard 
before you get thore you'll have to learn to make a 
respectable copy of Gerald's signature. Vl tell yos 
enough of the family history to prepare you for awkward 
questions, but if you play the réle of a man of few words 
I don’t suppose you'll be bothered by very many. 

“Now I suggest that you take a couple of hours’ str. 
and think it over. Don't forget to compare ycur preset 
position—or what it was a few hours ajo. and the 

ition I am offering you for the next six munths. And 
remember this: I am not asking you to do anythin: tat 
can by any possibility injure another person, slircetly or 
indirectly ; you will not be making yourself a party to 
anything in the nature of a fraud. If I can't prove 
Gorald’s death I shall be deprived for an indefinite period — 
probably for ever—of what is rightfully mine. As 2n 
honourable man it is your right to know that—probabiy 
you would put the question had I not told you the facts.” 

For a brief space Garnett was silent; then he rose. 

“T'll think it over and return—as you suggested,’ he 
said, and disappeared. 

e e 


Bryce Garnerr enterod the rvom that for many weary | Announce yourself as Mr. Genre oe ona asd as 
weeks had been his only home. , for Mr. Julian St. Francis. That is all—until we 

He had burnt his last candle, used his last match. The meet.—Yours truly, J. St. IF." 
only iHumination was the fitful glimmer from a pale, Garnett read it a second time. Swiftly-chamging 
emoke-dimmed moon; it was scarcely sufficient to reveal | emotions swept over aim in a bewildering succession. 
even the bareness of the apartmont. He closed the door} Here was a mystery, a deep one, that savoured almost 
behind him, not troubling to lock it. There was nothing | of the uncanny, since its advent into his life had been at 
in that apartment a thief could fiad worth the trouble of | the very juncture when he was contemplating death by 
removing. . . his own act. And, whilst he was filled with dec 

He staggered to tho only chair. and sat etaring at the | curiosity in regard to its origin, he experienced, 
vague outline of the hidevus-patterned wall-paper opposite | coincidently, a certain sense of annoyance that the fixity 
ulm. ; of his resolve had been thus ehaken. 

To-morrow he would end it—end all. The Thames was For already ho knew within himself that the river-bed 
not far wnay short walk, one last desperate resolve, 4 would not now be his resting-placo that day; he must 
plunge, a sp , a few spasmodic etruggles; then oblivion | solve this mystery, and after that—well, there would still 
and rest. : :. be the river if need be for him to uee it. 

He had “gone under.” Partiaily, perhaps, it had been The very nature of the communication scemed to 
his own fault. But, from whatever standpoint he viewed | demand obedieme to its dictates. Hungry and in clothes 
it, the fact remained. Hor a Jong timo those spheres of | that were ehabby and threadbare almost to raggodness, 
employment that demand a gentlemanly appearance and withal a gentleman by birth, education, and instinct— 
been closed to him. Months had passed since by any | would the human nature within allow of him ignoring 
stretch of courtesy he could have been described as weil | that ten pounds within his grasp? Food, drink, good 
groomed ; for weeks ho had been shabby ; for days he had | clothing, is fare to the great city of splendour and 
been absolutely disreputable as regards his clothcs. There | pleasure—all were thero in those ton printed, tinted slips. 
was etill something of the gentleman in him—boneath tho ond his arrival at the Hotel de Vaugirard, all, for 
surface a good deul, in fact; outwardly he was a wreck, | the Mg: wags conjecture; but, whatever it was, it 
an outcast, could assuredly be nothing woree than his position when 
ho had lain down to rest a few hours since, with hunger 
gnawing at his vitals, despair gripping his soul, a brief 
journey to seek death awaiting him in the morning. 

Gradually he realised the great change that had come 
over his life. Slowly this brain grasped the fact that 
there were limitless possibilities awaiting him. 

It might be, of course, that some eort of villainy was 
afoot, that somecne was about to make an attempt to 
employ him as a puppet in some deep-laid plot, and ure his 
penniloss condition as a lever with which to mould his 
actions to an evil will. If so, ho coukl readily refuse to 
enter further into the matter, and eeck the Soine instead 
of the Thames. 


On his way up the rickety stairs ho had paid the 
“landlady " this rent for the week that ended with this 
night. During the past few days he had. contrived to 
earn a few coppers now and again by odd jobs at Covent 
Garden and the like, and had tenaciously held to them — 
depriving himself of the food for which his vitals wero 
gnawing within him—that ‘ho might be able to produce 
the requisite sum before his departure. 

For he was now fully determined that that departure 
should take place on the morrow. And very eon after- 
wards there would also take place that other departure 
of his—that final exit from thie world, which latterly 
had been to him but a world of failure, disappointment, i : 7 

“ Ah, good evening, my dear Gerald! I'm glad you've 
come—very glad! 1 fancied you would. The fact is, we 
can be of mutual eorvice to each other, and what could be 
more satisfactory than that? You have not dined yet, 
of course? Neither have I, and, to speak the candid 
truth, I'm decidedly peckish. They have an excellent 
table here. Shall wo have dinner first and our little 
business conversation afterwands? IT always think two 
men understand eah other far better after they have 
satisfied the cravings of the inner man—don't you?" 

Thus spoke the man whom Bryce Garnett had journeyed 
to meet. He wae tall, dark-complexioned, and with a 
rather distinguished cast of countenance; he looked 
about forty years of age, and was exceedingly well 
groomed. He had keen, dark eyes and a heavy, well- 
trained moustache, 

Altazethor he was of a rather striking stamp, and 
Gannett at once knew that this mysterious now acquaint- 
ance was a man of strong will and posscssod of the 
ability to use that will to good advantage. 

The two men were soon seated at one of the small 
tables away from the regular table d'hdte company, and 
began to converse about ordinary topics as though they 
were old friends. Throughout the repast no reference 
was made by cither to the subject of the letter which had 
brought Garnett there. Ho, naturally enough, was deeply 
interested in his companion. But ‘he could not decide 
whether he liked him or not, for there was that about 
him that seemed to attract, and yet repel. 

Dinner over, St. Francis invited his guest to accompany 
him for a stroll. 

“There's a little café—eminently select, but very 
quiet—in the Rue d'Issy near by,” the said. “ Well go 
there and discuss matters.” 

It was but a few minutes’ walk to tho café, and, having 
selected an inside table in a secluded corner, St. Francis 
ordered refreshments and, atter offering hie case to 
Garnett, lit a cigar. Ther, louking tle latter Straight in 
tho eyes, he began: 

“You're completely in the dark, of course, as to why T 
asked you to come here? Exactly. Well, before I 
enlighten you on the point, permit me to draw attontion 
to the difference in your present surroundings and 
srospects from what they were—let us say four-and-twenty 

ours ago. Had you hope then? No! Had you decent 
clothes upon your back? No! Had you even a full 
stomach? No! Now you have all these things, and 
more to follow, if—remember i/—you care to do precisely r : r ' 
what I propose. If you don't —well, doubtless there aro | light; the strects were a veritable fairyland of illumina- 
others who will!" tion and colour and movement. It was life—life more 

Tho speaker paused, glanced again keenly at his | as he had known in his younger days. He was offered 
companion, and went on. Garnett’s pulses beat fast; he six months of it; he could have it for the mere signifying 
wondered what was to follow. of his acquiescence tu the preposal that had been made to 


and despair. ' 

He thought of the times that had gone—of his boy- 
hood’s days, of thinge that had happened that had made 
him sad, of his follies, of tho unlucky fate that had per- 
sistently dogged him; of tho final disgrace that had come 
to him, through, he knew ‘within himeelf, no fault of his 
own, and of his downward trend ever eince. 

Yes, he thought of all thess things now; he reviewed 
them one after the other in tho consecutive order of their 
‘happening. He had been distraught that day—ravenous 
for want of the food he craved, desperate because again 
and again he had: failod, dismally failed, to secure any 
sort of work. But now there had come over him a strange 
calm. One night's earthly sleep —then the other long, last 
eleep. That would—that. must—be the finish to it all. 

‘And as he rose from the chair and flung himself upon 
the poor bed there crept over him a curious sense of 
peace—as of a steadily approaching release from trouble 
and an entry into realms of which as yet he knew nothing, 
eave that care would be non existent. 


Ho slept later than usual the next morning; even the 
noise of the oarly traffic failed to awaken him. Perhaps it 
was that, having made his recolve, his soul was at peace. 

It was a knock at his door that eventually aroused him. 

“Letter for yer, Mr. Garnett. ’Opes it brings yer 2: 
noose. Shall I shove it under yer door? Sorry to think 
I'm anol to lose yer to-day. Maybe you'll be a-stayin’ 
on, id 
It was the voice of the “landlady" he heard. Tho 
good woman, not unaccustomed to i on the part of 
her lodgers as regards their tent, been duly im- 
pressed by the up-to-date payment the previous evening. 
She had always been inclined to treat Mr. Garnett with 
special respect, for there was that indefinite something 
about him that proclaimed the gentleman, 

Ho heard the letter being pushed beneath the door: he 
heard the woman's heavy retreating footsteps. At first 
the incident did not interest him, for with powerful force 
his resolve had recurred to him, and he had no idea of 
flinching from the carrying out of it. 

But interest suddenly awakened within him; he 
wondered from whom this communication could be and 
what was the nature of its contents. He left the bed and 

icked up tho letter; tha handwriting was unfamiliar. 
Vie crossed the room. sit «own upon the rickety chair, 
opened the envelope and withdrew the contents, which 
consisted of ten postal orders and a letter. 

The postal ordegs were each for one pound, made pay- 
able to him at a post-office in the next street. The letter 
ran as follows : 

“Dean Mr, Garnett, —- 
“Upon reading this you will doubtless experience 


With a curious sense of unreality, Bryce Garnett 
stepped out into the warm, soft air of the sumwer 
evening. For a while his mind was chaotic, and he had 
difficulty in bringing his thoughts into order. Walking 
in a northerly direction, he passcd the Gare de l'Ouest, 
crossed the Hotilevard de Montparnassé, and proceeded 
along the Rue de Rennes into the Boulevard Raspat!, 
and then by way of the Boulevard de St. Germain to the 
Pont de la Concome. 

His brain cloared ; he became alive to his surroundinzs. 


Promenaders were everywhere; the cafés glittered with 
1 


no small eurprise, and possibly somo degree of “Listen! You have beon near despair. You have been him. A 

suspicion lest the writer's motives be of an honourable | heard to state your intention to end your life by your | If he refused -what then? Squalor, hunger, rags, 
character. Tho former is but natural, and 60 is the | own hand if ‘tho luck’ did not change. Judging by my | 3gnominy, despair, and—-eooner or Jator —death! 

latter, but you may rest assured that all is well. J | own knowledge of human nature, I can believe you. He had reached the bridge; instin tively he paused end 
know you better than you think; I know that, | Who knows if even before you received my letter thie | gazed down inty the dark, sluggish, sinister waters of the 
although you have suffered much ‘and have become ' morning you were not thinking of such an act? Seine. Ho turned and gazed back along the way he had 


Why does the small boy shout, Hoorab! And scamper around his dear papa? To find the answer you msedin't go far, 


‘~ Dad took home the Christmas SCOUT. 


* 
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come ; he turned again, and beheld the brilliantly-lighted 
Place de la Concorde on the further side. 

He moved forward, ekirted the \ ng re, and 
passed into the Rue Royal towards t eleine and 
then on to the and the long line of broad boule: 
varde beyond. How bright and gay every one looked! 
What contentment and piness and vigour were all 
round him! What an utter lack of care and, perplexity ! 

He paused and entered a café, where a etring band 
was playing a new mazurka, and where dozens of people 
sat at emall tables and talked and sipped their refresh- 
ments and listened to the soft, well-modulated strains of 
the music. He ordered a bottle of Bordeaux and a cigar; 
a sense of contentment stole over him, and he felt able 
to consider hie position—and the life-and-death problem 
that confronted him. . . 

He became conscious that his surroundings were casting 
a glamour over him—the glamour of life in this great, 
cay, sparkling Paris. Perhaps he would tire of it in eix 
months; perhaps by then the prospect of death would not 
be so appalling as now-—especially if life meant the sort 
of life he had lived during the last few weary monthe. 

His thoughts turned to the explanations offered by St. 
Francis, and he could see no reason not to believe what 
he had said. They were simple and reasonable enough 
when analysed, the man, callous and worldly-wise a6 
he was, had certainly given every evidence of being 
perfectly candid and outspoken. . 

With'a sudden movement he tock up his glass, poured 
out the remainder of the Bordeaux, and drank it. He 
had become imbued with a eense of recklessness. Yes, 
he would live his six months cf pleasure, and then pay 
the price! . : 

He left the café and returned forthwith to the Hotel 
de Vaugirard. 

* ° e « * 

Garnett sat in the Salle de Fumer of the hotel near 
the Place de la Bastille which he had made his abode since 
his compact with St. Francis. He was gloomy and 
depressed. . 

Hie allotted span of life was swiftly drawing to a close, 
and for the first time he realised to the full what it 
would mean to seek death. He had lived these months 
of idleness and pleasure, and had revelled in the life; it 
might be. as he had anticipated,’ that he had begun to 
tire of the ceaseless succession of amusements and 
pleasures, of his idleness, and of the glitter and 
artificiality ever around him. But he felt tenacious of 
life, and he knew that the final effort to nerve himself 
to end it would be an effort exceeding any he had ever 
made. 

But he had entered into a compact. and intended to 
fulfil his part of it. Honourable to the core. he knew 
that to shirk that part would be to forfeit his honour, 
and rather than that he would choose death—the death 
he had contracted to seek. He had seen little of St. 
Francis, but the latter had unostentatiouely kept him in 
view, and only the previous day had met him and nttered 
the significant words, “Remember the 17th!” On the 
17th of the month the six months would come to a con- 
clusion. It was the 10th now, and he hed just one week 
to live. 

He had almost hoped eome accident would intervene 
and save him from the necessity of that last ordeal eo 
rapidly approaching. Only that day he had taken part in 
en aeroplane flight at Issy in company with a famous 
inventor, and on alighting witbout the slightest miehap 
had experienced a sense of regret that it had been so. 
What an easy way out—some disaster to the machine, a 
downward rush, oblivion, death! But it had not been 
decreed that such was to be. 

“A letter for monsieur!” One of the hotel servante 
approached, awakening him out of his reverie with these 
words. He experienced a senee of surprise, for, although 
he had made friends during the past few months, he 
knew of no one having any reason for writing to him. 

He opened the envelope; it contained a hurriedly- 
written letter bearing the imprint of the Hétel de Dieu, 
and signed by ono of the doctors. Somecne was at the 
hospital. dangerously injured. and asking to see him. 
Would he come without delay? 

With a strange eenee of excitement and perturbation, Re 
went at once. But when he arrived at the great hospital 
and was shown into Doctor Bouchon’s offie, the latter 
looked very grave and shook his head. 

“He is dead,” he said. “Your friend, Mr. St. 
Francis——” ; 

Garnett became euddenly dizzy. and swayed. He could 
not realise on the instant what this man’s death meant to 


‘him. The doctor continued, after a brief pause—. 


“He was attacked in Montmartre last night by a gang 
of roughe, and received mortal injuries. A blow on the 
head made him unconscious, but he recovered sensibility 
this afternoon, and asked for the truth. He had guessed 
it even before I told him, and he immediately asked for 
you. Whilst he.was in delirium he said’ many curious 
thinge, which have since been confirmed by 2 statement 
he made before a magistrate a short while since—when 
he feared he would not live to see you. He had, you see, 
good grounds for hie fear.” 

St. Francis’ confession revealed an extraordinary plot. 
Tt appeared that he had contrived with consummate 
cunning to have his cousin Gerald immured in a private 
Junatio asylum in Italy, where he was even now incar- 
gerated. In order to secure Gerald’s large fortune, he 
had to prove death, and he had conceived the scheme, the 
climax of which would have been Garnett’s death by his 
own hand. The echemer had made the only retribution 
in his power by confessing everything before he died. 

It did not take long to prove the truth of his assertion. 
Garnett journeyed without delay to the place St. Francis 
had named, and put the matter before the British Consul. 
The rest wae easy, and the real Gerald St. Francis 
emerged from his imprisonment. 

With keen interest he listened to Garnett’s storv. and 
through his influence the latter quickly found himself in a 
lucrative post, which bide fair to be but the prelude to a 
career of exceptional prosperity. 


Mapamp STEINHEIL’S 


emphasises the fact, gener- 
recognised on the 
Continent of Europe, that 
whenever an is in 
difficulties abroad th 
immediately think of flight 
to ea oe 
ye have for years past 
been a haven of refug F 
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dethroned and exiled royalties. The Empress Eugénie 
and the various other French royalties immediately 
came flying across the Channel when things went wrong 


at home. 

Louis Philippe of France, it may be remembered, 
eaca from his revolted kingdom and travelled to 
Newhaven under the name of ‘‘ Mr. Smith ”—the head, 
as hé is said to have put it, of ‘the great Smith 
family.” : 

Escaped from a Russian Fortress. 

But it is not royalties alone to whom we have given 
sanctuary ; andof all the political refugees who have sought 
our shores, perhaps the most interesting is the great 
Russian revolutionist, Prince Peter Kropotkin. 

He had been shut up for about two year in the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, but at last his friends managed 
to engineer his escape, and he. reached Christiania in 
safety. From Christiania it was arranged that he should 
take a steamer for Hull, and in his memoirs he has a 
rather touching reference to his embarkation. 

“ Under which flag does she sail ?”’ he asked anxiously ; 
“ Norwegian, German, or British. 

‘* Then,” he says, “‘ when I saw floating above the stern 
the Union Jack, the flag under which so many refugees— 
Russian, Italian, French, Hungarian, and of all nations— 
have found an asylum, I greeted that flag from the depth 
of my heart.” 

Professor Hambourg and his brilliant sons, though not 
pursued by the law of their native land, have also settled 
down here. As Mr. Mark Hambourg said the other day : 
“We felt safer in being British citizens.” 

Perhaps the most sensational flight, apart from royalty, 
for refuge to Great Britain was that of the famous 
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French writer, Emile Zola. 
He was tried for alleged 
libel of the military tribunal 
in connection with the 
Dreyfus case, but he left 


the court at Versailles 
qe before the end of the 
trial and allowed himself 
to be scntenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment ih 


Madame Steinheil is only one of Many Foreigners who default. 
have come to our Shores for Protection. 


On the following day he 
had disappeared absolutely. 
and nobody knew where he was. Many people pretended 
they knew, but they all contradicted each other. 

He had left by the night express for Lucerne; he had 
one off for a tour in Norway; he was in the suburbs of 
aris; he was in Luxemburg, in Holland, in Antwerp; 

he had been hooted out of a café in Brussels; he had begged 
an audience of the German Emperor. 

Finally came the news that he was at the Crosvenor 
Hotel in London. This was promptly contradicted, and 
the pewepeyet went off on the old trails. But, as a 
matter of fact, he was at the Grosvenor. 

The odd thing about his arrival at Victoria was that he 
insisted on the cabby driving him to the Grosvenor, which 
is just a few yards round the corner. The cabby seems ta 
have been a most conscientious man, and attempterl tc 
argue Zola out of such wanton extravagance. but the 
French writer did not understand English well enough, 
He saw, however, that the cabby had meant well wien he 
trotted him reund the corner and stopped. 

After the Paris Commune. 

Soon after the exciting times of the Paris Commune, 
Mrs. Frederic Harrison, wife of the well-known author. 
gave a reception to all the French refugees of he 
acquaintance. Mrs. Harrison says that if one may judge 
by the volume of conversation the evening was a success. 
But, owing to the fact that the various parties in the days 
of the Commune had tried to execute each other, there 
was one very awkward incident. 

When year was ready Mrs. Harrison asked one of her 
guests to take in acertain lady. The man looked startled, 
and Mrs. Harrison asked if he knew the lady. 

“Madam,” was the courteous reply, “for you I will 
do anything—but her husband condemned me to death !| ” 
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Tue expense to the 
country of a political crisis, 
like that we are now passing 
through is always  con- 
siderable. 

To begin with, there is the 
cost of the General Election. 
This is put officially at be- 
tween £800,000 and £900,000, 
but this estimate takes no 
account of the private 
expenditure of voters or of 
candidates, nor of the huge : 
sums disbursed from the various campaign funds. 
Lump these together, add the various incidental 
moncy losses due to dislocation of trade, and we get a 
total that runs into millions. How many? It is 
impossible- to answer. One high authority says fifty. 
Another five. The truth lies somewhere between the 
two extremes. It can hardly, however, fall 
below £10,000,000, taking everything into considera- 
tion. 


Once—it was in 1833—£20,000,000 was paid rather 


than face a similar crisis. It was in connection with the 
abolition of colonial slavery. The planters were offered 
£15,000,000 as a loan. Through their friends and sup- 
porters in Parliament they demanded £20,000,000 as a 
gift, and threatened to force a dissolution if they didn’t 
get it. They got it. 

Ministers were ently blamed by a section of the 
public, but no one denies now that they were wise in their 
generation. Popular feeling ran exceedingly high over 
the question, and when that is the case a political crisis 
is apt to cost more than mere money. 

That, for instance, which resulted in the forcing through 
a hostile House of Lords of the Great Reform Bill of 1832 
came within an ace of landing us in civil war. Quiet, 
sober citizens, intent upon securing the right to vote, 
were drilling and arming all over the country. 

England Drenched with Blood. 

In some places, indeed, there was actual fighting. 
Nottingham Castle was stormed and burned. At Bristol 
some five hundred people lost their lives in a dreadful 
conflict with the military, and many public buildings were 
set on fire and destroyed. Armed reformers also tried 
conclusions with the soldiers at Merthyr-Tydvil, in the 
Forest of Dean, and elsewhere. 

At two o’clock in the morning, on November 23rd, 1641, 
in a full House of Commons, there was passed the “‘ Grand 
Remonstrance ” against the tyranny and misgovernment 
of King Charles I, The majority in its favour was only 
eleven, the votes being 159 to 148. 

By so narrow a margin was inaugurated the gravest 
constitutional crisis this country has ever witnessed, for 
hostilities broke out almost immediately afterwards, 
and all England was drenched with blood. Yet the 
Commons were very patient. Not until the King actually 
invaded the precincts of the House with his courtiers 
and his soldiers, and tried to arrest the five members 
whom he regarded as chiefly responsible for the obnoxious 


Political Outbursts like the Present One Cost the 
Country Millions of Pounds. 


measure, did they declare 
war upon him. 

That war impoverished 
England for at least two 
generations. Even the sacred 
vessels of the churches 
were melted down and 
minted into money, together 
with the plate of the great 
county families and rich 
merchants, which is why 
silver articles of a date older 
than the reign of Charles I. 
are so exceedingly scarce, and so eagerly sought after. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws constituted another 
grave and costly Parliamentary crisis. These laws were 
really taxes on bread, although they were levied and 
collected on wheat, but this, of course, is the raw material 
out of which bread is made. By what was known as the 
“sliding scale,” the tax was lightest when wheat was 
dearest, and heaviest when it was cheapest, the object 
being to keep the price always at the one high level, in the 
interests of the landowners and the farmers. 

Five General Elections in Seven Years. 

But the people who had to eat—and pay for—the 
bread objected, an anti-corn law league was formed, and 
after years of agitation and the expenditure of vast sums 
of money, a bill for the repeal of the obnoxious imposts 
was passed by the Commons. In the House of Lords, on 
the motion of the Duke of Wellington, it was thrown out 
by a majority of four only. 

Then there were ‘“ructions,” The nation was in a state 
of seething turmoil, talking of nothing else, thinking of 
nothing else. Government after Government fell torise no 
more. In seven years there were no fewer than five 
General Elections, all on the one great issue. At last the 
Peers gave way. But those four hostile votes cost the 
country not less than forty millions of money. 

Curiously enough, too, the least expensive Parlia- 
mentary crisis on record had also to do with the Corn Laws. 
It gai in 1800, when the price of wheat had risen so 
high that a bill was passed to prohibit the making of 
bread solely from fine flour. This measure, commonly 
called the ‘‘ Brown Bread Act,” excited the most violent 
hostility against the Government, so that in order to avoid 
a dissolution it was compelled to hurry a bill for tho 
repeat of the Act through both Houses in a single day. 

This was accomplished, and Dr. Willis, the King's 
pass, took it to his afflicted Sovereign for signature. 

e charged the House a guinea for a hackney carriage 
going and returning, and this was alk that particular 
crisis cost the country. 
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MAGISTRATE (to witness): “And where were you when 
this assault occurred ? 

Witness ; ‘‘ Just across the street.”* 

Magistrate: ‘“‘Then why didn’t you go to the com- 
plainant’s assistance when you saw him attacked ? " 

Witness: “I wasn’t sure then that he wouldn’t be the 
defendant,” . 


Mr. Pasamore Edwards telle of his early etrugzies in the Christmas Double Number of THE SCOUT, now on sale, 
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‘* WHEN a player plays the ball, or throws it in from 
touch, any player of the same side who at such moment 
of playing or throwing in is nearer his opponents’ 

al-line is out of play, and may not touch the ball 
imself, nor in any way whatever interfere with an 
opponer’, or with the play, until the ball has again 
been played, unless thero aro at such moment at least 

three of his opponents nearer their own goal-line. A 


| : 


A2 


A2 is not offside because he was not nearer his opponents’, 

D, goal line than Al at the moment the ball was last played. 

Note that tt does not matter how few opponents are belween A2 
and the goal when the ball is passed ‘‘ back.” 


layer is not out of play (i.c., offside) when the ball is 

Kic ed off from goal, when a corner kick is taken, when 

the ball has been last played by an opponent, or when he 

himself is within his own half of the field of play at the 
moment it is played or thrown in from touch by any 
player of the same side.” 

That is the offside rule. No wonder that referees go 
wrong in it, that players get confused by it, that spectators 
go mad over it. It is. has been, and probably always will 
be, the great football pitfall. It is the puzzle of tho 
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A2 ts offside because at the moment of taking a forward pass 
he has not at least three opponents in front of him. 


game. Nevertheless, its solution is easy—when you 
know “ how.” 

First and foremost, a player can only be offside when 
the ball comes to him from one of his own side. If it 


L 
(POSITION OF AE WHEN PASS WAS MADE >> 
A2 is onside, for, although he ts playing a forward pass 


‘ih only two opponents tn front of him, he was onside when the 
aaah ball ies last played. He has run past D3. 


touches even a hair of an opponent's head in its transit 
the receiver is put onside whatever his position may be. 

A player can be offside whether the ball comes to him 
.rom @ pass or & throw-in, but he is not offside if he was 


“ A poy’s conscience,” says a crusty old bachelor, “is 
that part of him which prompts him to eat all the sweets 
to keep them from making his little brother ill.” 

——_ $= —— 

As a train was moving forth from a suburban station a 
man stuck his head far out of the window. . 

“Keep your head in, there,” a porter shouted in 
warning, ‘or it will be knocked off.” 

“Knocked off!” shouted the passenger. “ Knocked 
off, eh ? Well, it won't be knocked off by anybody the 
size of you.” 

—_——- 

Aw author engaged a young lady typist to take down 
his new novel from dictation. 

At the passage, “Oh, my adorable angel, accept the 
confession from my lips that I cannot exist without you ! 
Make me bappy ; come and share my lot and be mine until 
death do us part!” his fair secretary paused and in- 
genuously inquired : 

“Tg that 0 go down with the rest ?”” 
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Football’s Most Difficult Rule 
Made Easy. 


ule. | 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


behind the ball at the moment it was last played. That 
is the great thing to notice and remember—where tho 
player was when the ball was last played, not where he is 
when he plays the ball. It may seem a small and trivial 
distinction, but it makes all the difference between on and 
ofiside. 

A player can consequently never be offside when taking 
a backward pass, kick, or teow from one of his own side, 
unless he was “nearer” his opponents’ goal-line at the 


Although A2 may run back and take Al's pass with three 

opponents between him and their goal, he is offside because he 

was standing offside when the ball was last played. A2 cannot 
get onside until someone else has touched the ball. 


moment the ball was last played. When the ball comes 
backwards to a player it does not matter if he has “ at 
least three" opponents between him and the goal—he 
is onside. 

When a player is in an offside position he cannot put 
himself onside by running back towards his own goal and 
thus getting three opponents in front of him. If he is 
standing offside when the ball was list played by one of his 
own side he remains offside until s »meone else has played 
it. 

. No player who is in an offside position is allowed to 
interfere with the play in any manner whatsoever. A 


POSITION °F A’ *< 
WHEN PASS WAS MADE’,: 
_—— ) 


Al has taken A2's pass “behind” backs and goalkeeper, 

but he ts, nevertheless, onside because he had three opponents 

between him and the goal when the pass was made. He has 
successfully raced the defence for the ball. 


man who is standing offside must get absolutely out of the 
way of his opponents ; he must not attempt to touch the 
ball. 


a 

It is possible for a man to get the ball in front of an 
entirely “‘ open” goal and yet be onside. For example, 
an inside forward may meet a backward centre from tho 
wing, or he may race both backs for a forward kick or pass, 
and not be offside when he plays the ball. So long as he 
was onside when the ball was last played he is onside 
when he himself plays it—it docs not matter how few 

opponents are in front of him at the moment. 
Defenders cannot put an attacker offside by darting 
suddenly forward and leaving him behind them the 
| instant a pass is made to him, for here again the receiver's 
| position when the ball was last played is all that matters. 
During recent seasons the “ ono back’ game has been 


JIMMY’S NEW BERTH. | 
“I pon’r see you on the messenger force now, Jimmy,’ 
said the lad with the envelope in his hand. 


“No; I’ve got a good berth with a dog fancier,” replied 
Jimmy as he puffed a cigarette. 

“With a dog fancier? What do you do—feed the 
dogs ?™ 

“Not When a lady comes in and buys a pet dog 
I teach ’er ’ow to whistle.” 

ed 
HANDED DOWN. 

A GENTLEMAN was recently being shown over his 
Yankee friend’s art gallery. He was much impressed 
by a couple of alleged “ Rembrandts.” 

“These old pictures are very fine—very,”" he said, 
“Handed down by your ancestors, I suppose?” ke | 
added, with the suspicion of a smile. | 

“ Ancestors! Oh, dear no,” said the Chicago magnate, 
“they were handed down to me by the auctioneer, and 
a pretty long price I paid for ‘em, too.” 


The coloured cover which adorns the Christmas Number of THE SCOUT is full 
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resorted to with some frequency and success as a for:n of 
defence. It may have, and no doubt does, spoi! the 
game both from a playing and spectatorial pon of view, 
but it can easily be made to defeat its own object. When 
one side resorts to playing one back all that the opposing 
forwards need do is to keep behind the man with the ball 


POSITIONS AS'A’ TOOK PASS 

A, although behind both backs, ¢s not offside. He wae 

onside when the ball was passed to him, and the fact of the two 

backs having subse ,uently oo up" does not pul him oud 
of play. 


They cannot then be offside, for they obviously will not be 
“nearer their opponents’ goal-linc."’ 

No player can be given offside direct from a goal kick 
or direct from a corner kick. The reason of the second 
ruling is that no one can well get “ nearer his opponents’ 
goal-line’ than the man who takes the kick, and that 
consequently everyone else must be onside. This only 
applies to a corner kick direct, however ; immediately the 


How to beat the “one back” game at tts own game. So 
long as the rest of the attackers keep behind the one with the bill 
they cannot be offside. 


ball is touched by any player the corner kick is considered 
to be at an end. 

Nor can a player be offside in his own half of the field. 
This clause effectually prevents the defence of ono si‘e 
concentrating round the opposing goal-mouth, and, 
possibly, spoiling the game. 

If a forward (onside) shoots and the ball hits the cross- 
bar and rebounds to a fellow forward (standing offsido) 
the latter is still offside. Neither the crossbar, the goal 
posts, the corner flags, the referee, nor the linesmen aro 
considered as players of the ‘ opposite” side. 

To sum up. the chief points to be considered as to 
whether or not a player is offside are; Did the ball reach 


Al (onside) has shot and hit the bir. The ball rebounds 
to A2, who ts standing offside. The har is nota“ player ef tre 
opposite side,” and 80 A2 ts still offside. 


him from one of his own side or from an opporen’ ; wh ra 
was he when the ball was last played. and—it he is 
obviously offside—is he interfering with the play in 
any way? 

PS FFS-SSSSFF-FFFFSSSSOSSOPOOTSE FOO 60O00-0- 


“ He's a financial genius, Spi!t a cup of coffee over a 
fellow’s grey trousers.” 
“ And got out of paying for them, ch ?” 
“Why, he talked the other fellow into paying for tho 
coffee.”* 
—————»>Iio__—_ 


“ PaysicaL culture, pa,” said the lovely girl, “is 
perfectly fine. To develop the arms, I grasp this rod by 
one end and move it slowly from right to left.” : 

“Well, well!’? exclaimed her father. ‘* What won't 
science discover? If that rod had some broom on the 
other end of it, you'd be sweeping.” 

——»> t —— 


“ Waar are halcyon days, father ?"' 

“ Haloyon days, my son,” r:p'icd Mr. Henpeck, as he 
looked around to assure himselt that he and his son were 
alone, ‘aro tho glorious summer days when your dear 
mimma is far, far away from the wicked, noisy city, 
enjoying freedom from ho:schokl cares, and geting 
the sweet, pure air she needs so much.” 


1 


worthy of ‘‘the best weeily for boys.” 
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Our Courts. 


Afraid of Misleading. 

Judge Willis, at Southwark, to @ solicitor: ‘I am not 
going to give advice. I don’t sit here for that.purpose. I 
should lead people astray.” 

Exactly. 

At the London Sessions: 

Prisoner (giving evidence): “ When I was arrested the 
police said I had stolen money.” 

Counsel (prosecuting): “From a room?” 

Prisoner: ‘“ No, from a pair of trowsis.” 

Counsel: “ And the trousers were in a room ?” : 

Prisoner: “ Yus, and the room was where the trowsis 
were.” (Laughter.) 


The Baby:like Pugilist. 

At the Thames Police Court, a constable, in giving 
evidence against a man, who was charged with being drunk 
and disorderly, stated that when defendant was creating a 
disturbance in Bow, witness requested him to go away. 

He said: “Iam the 8st. 4lb. champion of Bow and you 
had better not interfere with me.” 

The Magistrate : “ You were not frightened ?” 

The Constable: “No, sir. He came like a baby.” 


Picture Pars. & 


A USEFUL BRUSH. 
WHEREVER paste and scissors,are used there should 
also be the brush which we illustrate here. It is sim- 
plicity itself. A little piece of metal is attached to the 


socket, which holds the bristles, at right angles to the- 


plane of the 
brush on 
eachside;the £& 
weight of the 
handle being 
sufficient to . 
balance the tool so that the business end is tilted 
up and never comes in contact with the surface 
on which it is laid. When loaded with paste or 
gum, the brush must be laid down or deposited somewhere 
when not being used, and if it be returned to the pot on 
each occasion the handle is pretty sure, sooner or later, to 
become acquainted with its contents, to the discomfort 
of the user. This invention obviates such inconvenience. 


——» { 
MAKES A CONTINUOUS FLOW. 

You have doubtless often noticed a pear-shaped 
attachment, sometimes of burnished brass, at others 
only of painted iron, fixed on fire-engines and other 
machines used for producing a continuous jet of water. 
Our picture shows one of erogt When liquid hd — 
by a pump through a pipe the flow is necessarily inter- 
citi aa each oe the plunger recedes in order to lift 
a fresh supply the pressure on the liquid in the tube is 
removed and the flow momentarily ceases until the next 
stroke takes place. Of course, for putting out a fire or 
spraying trees this would be very inconvenient ; moreover, 
shack would not be sufficient force to carry the liquid any 

distance. The 
jp? object of the 
chamber is_ to 
equalise the flow 
and to increase the 
pressure. The ap- 
pliance is made of 
strong material, as 
the contents are 
greatly compressed 
by the action of the pump. The pipe, A, which carries 
the liquid from the pump, may be an inch in diameter, 
whilst the nozzle, B, through which it issues, may be 
less than a quarter of that size. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes necessary to secure the chamber from 
bursting by means of a safety-valve, C, connected to it, 
which acts in the same way as a steam safety-valve. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Evidently a Suffragist. 

When a woman was in the dock at Manchester 
Assizes charged with theft, a woman in the gallery of the 
court called out, “I protest against this woman being tried 
solely by men.” 

Mr. Justice Ridley: “I think you had better leave the 
court, madam. You don’t seem able to control yourself. If 

on cannot stay in court without interrupting, then you had 
ation go. I£ you do it again,” he ad more sternly, “I 
will have you removed.” 

The lady left. 

Hie Burdens. 

A man who was summoned by his wife at Oldham on a 
charge of failing to maintain her and her two children 
does not think much, evidently, of his mother-in-law. . 

During the hearing of the case, the mother-in-law 
several times interjected remarks uncomplimentary to him, 
and the husband, addressing the Bench and pointing to 
the woman, said : “ I’ve got tolive with that!” Cisughter) 

“ Both she and my wife have terrible tempers,” he added, 
“and I’ve got to put up with ’em both.” ughter.) 

“Of course, you've got no temper at all,” remarked the 
wife, with cutting sarcasm. 
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AN AUTOMATIC REGULATOR. 


Harcuinea eggs by machinery is now a common thing, 
and incubators are.in vogue on all poultry farms. To 
insure success the temperature requires to be kept steady. 
If a cold blast arises more internal heat is needed at once 
to counterbalance it. 

The picture is intended to illustrate how it is managed. 
The warmth of the incubator is derived from a hot-water 
tank which is heated by a lamp or gas, the heat being 
conveyed by a flue, A. This flue has two exits—one, A, 
going directly to the tank, and the other, B, which 
permits the heat to escape when the damper, C, is raised. 
The damper is a disc 
of metal, and is sus- 
oe by a thin rod 

m the arm, D, which 
works on a pivot at E. 
At the point F, the 
arm meets and rests 
on @ perpendicular rod 
or piston, G, which 

asses through the 
ube, H, which is 
rigid, and carries, the 
brass stirrup on which 
is fitted the small box, 
J. This box, with 


which expands with the 
heat. It is termed “the thermostatic capsule,” the 
piston, G, rests on this capsule, and as the latter expands 
with the heat it raises the former, and that lifts the arm 
in just the same way as a safety-valve works ; that in turn 
lifts the damper and releases the heat. The arm, D, is 
about sixteen inches long, and the rod, G, operates on it 
at a point, F, about two inches from the pivot. It will 
be seen that if the piston rose only the twenty-eighth part 
skaniicick the damper would he ifted half an inch from the 

jue. 

The capsule i seo from any heat radiated 
directly from the by the shield, K, composed of non- 
conducting material, as the ave temperature of the 
chamber is required to be regulated. In the picture 
all surroundings are omitted. The small thumb-screws 
on the top of the instrument are for adjustment 
purposes. 


He Tries to Forget. 

“TI wash ip bes of every case as soon as I can,"’ said the 
Clerkenwell County Cour’ oaee when acase tried by him 
some months ago was led by a barrister. 

What He Really Meant. 

A solicitor, commenting at Bloomsbury on the continued 
failure of a judgment debtor to attend the court, added : 
“This sort of thing is taking up a great deal of your 
Honour’s time.” 

Meg Bacon: “ You leave me to take care of my own 
me.” 

The Solicitor : “ Well, it is taking up a great deal of my 
time, at any rate.” 

The Judge: “ Oh, now we are gatting at it!” 


The Last Word. 

“T can’t pay,” declared a defendant when a verdict 
was given against her in Clerkenwell County Court. 

His Honour: “ If you can’t pay, you can’t.” 

The Defendant: * Well, I can’t pay.” 

His Honour: “ Very well, they cannot touch you.” 

The Defendant: “If I have nothing to pay with, how 
can I pay?” 

His Honour : “If you have nothing, of course, you cannot 


y.” 
Pathe Defendant: “ Well, T can’t pay.” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you’ve an idea, send it along. 
KEEPS THE HANDS WARM. 

Everyong who has driven a horse or ridden a bicycle 
knows how painful are the effecta of passing rapidly 
through the air when it is frosty, or there is a keen win 
blowing. The contrivance we illustrate, though not 
applicable to driving reins, will be found of the greatest 
comfort to cyclists. It is a 
tip taken from the ladies, and 
consists of a pair of mufis or 
shields resembling the dec» 
cuff of an overcoat cut off and 
sewed up at the end with an 
aperture left to fit over the 
handles of the bicycle. The 
muffg are made of fur-lined 
leather or wool-lined 
mackintosh, the latter are useful when it snows or rains, 
and are sufficiently ae to enable the hands to be readily 
withdrawn, but they afford a complete shelter and prevent 
numbness and pain. 


——2 fo 
GIVES WARNING. 

Ir is common knowledge that it ig most important that 
the water in steam boilers must never get below a certain 
point, that point being the roof of the fire:bor. 

Should it do so a disastrous. explosion would be the 
result. Boilers are fitted with glass gauges which show 
the height of the water ; but in cases where there are several 
grouped iagores so that 
the be the stokers is 
divi and by an i- 
bility one of ihe gauges eight 
a notice, each boiler is 
fit with a “float and 
whistle.” The arrangement 
consists of a whistle, A, 
fixed on the boiler. The 
handle of the tap, B, which 
cuts off the steam, is attached 
to a flexible wire, C, which 
passes over arunner, and is 
connected to a rod, D, which 

asses into the interior of the boiler, when it is fixed to a 
large ball which floats on the surface of the water. Should 
the latter sink, the ball descends with it, and in doing so 
pulls the handle of the whistle. When the danger point is 
reached the tap is open, and the rushing steam produces 
a shrill blast, which does not cease until the water is 
replenished and, indeed, not then until the engineer has 
readjusted it. 


Picked Pars. 


Copyright Snow Man. 

Sculptors who made a snow statue of Prince Bilow, in 
Berlin, which was photographed, are suing the photographer 
fcr a copyright fee on his prints, which have proved highly 
popular. 

Battered by Bank=notes. 

A remarkable case of assault was tried at Waskington, 
U.8.A., when a bank president was fined for throwing a roll 
of 50) twenty-dollar bank-notes at a customer with intent 
to do him bodily harm, 

Daylight Savihg. : 

Shortening the mid-day interval in Willesden Schools 
and closing half an hour earlier with a view to saving gas 
proved so successful last year that the practice will be 
repeated this winter. 

All Through a Cigar. 

A tragedy has occurred in singular circumstances at 
Barmen, Germany. While walking in the street a school- 
master saw one of his pupils, a boy of twelve, smoking a 
cigar. Furiously the schoolmaster fell on the boy and 
cuffed him so violently that he fell on the ground and 
rolled on the electric traurway lines. A tramway-car 
arrived at that moment and crushed the boy, death being 
instantaneous. 
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| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Economical Servians. 

Servian officers are to have the items of their uniform 
reduced from twenty to nine to save expense, the service 
blouses being transformed into gorgeous parade jackets by 
the addition of detachable silver buttons and fur collars. 


Man With the Iron Face. 

At the National Horse Show recently held in New York, 
one of the American riders was thrown from his horse in 
the preliminary trial over the barriers. The animal 
eveoped on his face, without, however, seriously injuring 

jim, : 
Died After Giving Wrong Change. 

A Lancaster postal clerk gave wrong c e recently in 
cashing postal orders, and ran after the recipient. He ce 
unable to find the man, and fell dead after returning to 
the post office. 


Ten Days for Keeping His Hat On. 

The law on /é:e majesté in Germany was reformed a 
a of years ago, and deprived of its former severity, 
so that a tailor’s apprentice named Waclov, tried under it 
at Schneidemibl recently for failing to raise his hat when 
someone for three cheers for the Emperor, was only 
sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment. 


Guarding his Invention. 

An aeronant was fined at Lowestoft recently for striking a 
man who had poet visited his aeroplane shed, Ele 
aay that he thought the man was the agent of a rival 

ventor. 


sini be Killed by a Cockrel. 

P a cockerel, a man became insane as the result 
of blood poisoning which followed, and committed suicide. 
His widow was at Waltham Abbey County Court recently 


awarded £156 compensation from his employer, the owner 
of the fowl. 


Pige Might Fly, And Do. 

In order to kill the world-famed phrase, “ Pigs might 
fly,” which has always been used ingly at people who 
boasted of their power to do Fay iad pe My Mer. Moore- 
Brabazon took up a baby pig in his aeroplane at Shellbeach 
recently. 

Christmas Tragedies. 

rel gee on ad all Christmas disasters in aes 

count was the Tay Bridge collapse, when seventy-four 
weve huciod into the Firth and only one little 

log survived. But America ecli even this, for a few 
on after Christmas, 1876, a bri over a creek at 
tabula was carried away by a snowstorm, and an express 


me dived into the waters below, sacrificing one hundred 
ves, 
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By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 


- No. IIL—THE LOST MILLIONS. 


Everrnopy who has shopped at the great London stores 
knows how often one’s attention is directed to a fellow- 
shoprer by some trivial incident : a look, a foreign accent, or a 
sensational hat, and how, in the course of wandering through 
the departments, one meets the same person several times. 
The attention is directed to this one unknown, who fs 
bably quite unaware of the scrutiny, and an irresponsible 
Fiterest is aroused. 

It was thus with Rachel Ransom one morning when 
shopping with her cousin Polly at one of these huge estab- 
lishments. She noticed on her oi up the staircase leading 
to the mourning department a rather finely-built woman of 
fifty, who bore herself with noticeablo rigidity and wore a 
severe widow's bonnet with a long, black veil which almost 
swept the ground. 

“American,” was Rachel’s thought, divining, with true 
British insularity, something un-English in the pale skin 
and the puritanical cut of the garments of woe. 

The lady was leading a fair-haired child, a swect blonde 
little creature of about eight years of age, with long, pale, 
straw-coloured hair and the most wonderful cornflower blue 
eyes—a dreamy child who surveyed her surroundings with 
but little interest. 

“ American also,” was Rachel's unspoken comment, and 
the same idea occurred to Polly, who whispered : “Americans,” 
accompanied by a meaning glance at the stately dame. 


The Purchase of Chlorodyne. 

At the head of the stairway the American went in one 
direction, Rachel in another, but they met again in the drug 
d ment, where Rachel's sharp ears detected the lady 
making some inquiries about a bottle of chlorodyne which she 
held in her hand. 

* You reckon it’s bound to produce sleep right away?” 
asked the woman, with a strong transatlantic accent. 

Polly gave @ mcaning glance, as much as to say “I was 

ht, she is American” and they passed on. 

hile Rachel was ordering a costume of black Venetian 
cloth in the mourning department, the American woman 
entered alone and was piloted to a far corner by an 
assistant. She tried on some crape-trimmed garments. 
Her manner was impatient and hurried, but she asked no 
questions about ig 

“* Where has she left her little girl 2’ queried Polly. 

“Some other department, I suppose,” replied Rachel, 
and there all interest ended until, about twenty minutes later, 
when leaving the building by one of the main entrances, they 
saw the little girl waiting patiently all alone, watching the 
nearest staircase with acute anxiety. 

“TI wonder if she’s been waiting there all this time, poor 
little mite,” queried Polly. ‘‘ She looks tired, and her eyes 
are full of tears. I’m going to speak to her.” She went 
forward. “‘ Are you waiting for your mother ? id 

“No, I’m waiting for aunt. She said she'd be down in 
a minute.” 

* And you've been waiting a long time. Are you sure you 
were to wait here ?” 

** Yes, close to the door where we came fn.” 

** Ah, shopenig often takes a dong time, and perhaps she 
can’t find just what ehe wanta!"’ With that the girls passed 
out, giving a final glance and a smile of encouragement. 


Child Lost in Big Stores. 

There the matter would have ended, es io a shanos 
ragraph in the newspaper next morning, w ich announce 
That rmet the various excitements at the stores in Oxford 
Street was a lost child, who, after waiting three hours at one 
of the doors for a relative, was finally taken care of by the 
management, and had not yet been claimed. The child, a 
girl—of whom a description was given—had visited the 

stores with an aunt, whose name was Mrs. Fanny Smith. 

The lost one could not say where she lived. She described 
the street and the house, but had never heard the number of 
the house or the name of the road. It was hoped that the 
publicity given to the affair would result in the child being 
Claimed by the absent-minded relative. 

It was Polly who chanced upon the paragraph, and she 
read it aloud to Rachel in tones of excitement. 

“Why, that’s our child. Her aunt forgot her after all. 
American women are supposed to be so ‘cute and alive, 
but this shows that there are some exceptions.” 

Rachel was thoughtful and silent, and at last remarked : 

“Mrs, Fanny Smith was not the type given to dreaming 
or absent-mindedness. She left the child, telling her she 
would be back in a few minutes: and never turned up at all. 
I didn’t like her face, the eyes were cunning, and she gave me 
a queer, half-apprehensive look as we stood beside her at the 
drug counter, She covered the bottle label with her hand 


Christmas pudding 
But give him the 


some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 
thrilling adventures. 


bhtentey looked towards her, but I saw that {t was chloro- 


yne. 

‘* Perhaps she’s a drug-taker,” suggcsted Polly. 

be Perhaps. I think we ought to go down and see the 
manager. 

“Oh, no, don’t do that, you might get your name in the 
papers again. 

‘I'll risk that, but you need not come,” and Rachel 
promptly put on her hat. ¢ 


* * « & * 

No one came to claim the lost child, and, taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances of the disappearance of 
Aunt Fanny, the police quickly came to the conclusion it 
was a case of wilful desertion. 

They had questioned the child to the best of their ability, 
but she cried so much and was so incoherent that they gave 
it up as a bad job. But the little thing was spared the 
ignominy of the workhouse by the kindness of a superintendent 
of police, whose wife undertook the care of her for the present. 

achel’s inquiries at the stores elicited this information, 
and an interview with the manager resulted in something 
practical being done. 

“The police have no clue,” he sald. 

** But I have,” responded Rachel, ‘‘ I saw the woman after 
she left the child. I came across her in the mourning 
department. She was buying black clothes, and ordering 
rather freely. If you will consult your order list for the day, 
you'll no doubt find that the goods were sent to some address.” 

“That sounds practical,” replied the man of business. 
* Will you come with me?” 


Narrowing the Circle. 

The books of the department were examined, and showed 
a formidable list of customers, but fortunately those in the 
afternoon were distinct from the rest, bringing down the list 
to twenty-five names and addresses in every district of 
London. 

“Tf you will give me that list I'll take a taxi-cab, and I 
hope before evening to find the criminal, for criminal she 
is, I believe.” 

‘“Excuse me, madam, but are you—connccted with tho 
Force ?” 

“No, I am acting purely out of charity. Let me see the 
little girl and question her. She will surely be able to provide 
a clue to the district, if not to the actual street.” 

** She seems a wil stupid child,” observed the manager, 
“but I wish you success. Any expenses in the matter 
you will ae charge to the firm.” 

Rachel smiled and thanked him, and went immediately 
{n search of the little one. She was fortunate in finding the 
superintendent at home. He was quickly intcrested and sent 
for the child. 

“I’ve asked her all I can, and I've written it down In my 
pocket-book,” he said. ‘‘ Here we are. Her name {s Minnie 
Smith, she lives in a street of large houses, but she doesn’t 
know the name of the street or the number of the house; 
only been there two days. Before that came a long railway 
journey from a town where there were chips. Doesn't know 
the name of that either. 

“Description very vague. Says ft was dark when sho 
arrived, but ship camo from America. Doesn’t know what 
aay on the other side. Aunt always kind to her, lived with 

er for a long time, ever since her mother’s death. Lived in 
a a? lace in America, far away from a town, name of 
place, g's Farm, name of nearest town not known. 
Never went to school, educated by mother, remembers father 
in big house with stables and men servants.” 


A Possible Clue. 

“ Have you cabled to America ?”’ asked Rachel with such 
business-like promptitude that the officer was startled. 

“Not yet. Plenty of time when wo'ro through with 
inquiries in London. Ah, here comes tho wife and the little 
missie. This lady has come to see if she can help you, Minnie.” 

Minnie, very red-eyed, and at first alarmed, soon found 
her tongue, and made friends. Rachel drew an arm around 
her, and asked questions, not in the official way, but the 
result was the same. 

“ Are you sure you can’t remember, val try very hard, 
the name of the street where you stayed with your auntie 
after you got to London and what it was like ? a 

“don't think I should, ‘cause it was dark when we got 
there, and I didn’t go out until we went to the store in theca ie 

“ But you must remember cerca about the place. 
Were there many servants, or an other ladies living in it?” 

“T don’t know.” ‘Then, with brightening eyes, ‘“ Yes, I 
do remember. There was a little girl ill upstairs. I know, 
because they told me not to make any noise; she was very, 
very ill.” 


* The best thing I can do Is to go round in taxi and see ff 
she can recognise the house from among those in this list,” 
suggested Rachel. 

e officer was willing, and she and the child set out on thelr 
quest. Every likely house in the list was visited, but without 
result. The child was helpless, and treated Rachel 
variously, at times with shy respect, at others with timid 
tearfulness ; but no further information was forthcoming, 
and the mystery remained a mystery. 

But the little girl had taken euch a fancy to her new friend 
that she cried bitterly at the idea of being left with the 
superintendent, who finally allowed Rachel to take her to the 
flat. Here Minnic was installed, and soon made herself at 
home, talking more freely, and dropping little ecraps of 
information which only served to increase their wonderment. 

Tho affair was given publicity in the daily papers; that is 
to say, it was given a small paragraph in uninteresting columns. 
Many houses were visited by the police, and suspected 
persons were ruffed without any results. 


e e ~e e oe? 


One morning Polly, who had been talking to their visitor, 
came to Rachel with a fresh clue. 

“ Minnie has told me one new thing that may help you. 
She remembers that the girl upstairs, the one who was ill, was 
attended by a doctor with a black beard with a white patch in 
the middle. She heard her aunt ask him what he thought 
about the case, and he shook his head, saying, ‘ perhaps hours, 
perhaps days!’ Then seeing Minnic about to pass him on 
the atairs, he stopped her and whispered, ° be quiet, little 
girl, aoe make a noise, the little lady upstairs is very, 
very ill.’” 

“It ought to be possible to find that doctor,” exclaimed 
Rachel excitedly. 

* But how? There are hundreds in London.” 

“There may be thousands, but every one is registered in o 
list. They shall be written to, every one. Hurry through 
your work, Polly, I'll get the medic list and we shall have 
to spend all the day and night addressing envclopes for a 
circular letter, which we can get duplicated at an office.” 

This task, vast as it was, the girls loyally accomplished. 
Then came the waiting for replies. Shoals of letters came 
back by post, disclaimer after disclaimer, until at last Polly 
opencd one and could not suppress a shriek, 

“We've got him. Listen ! 

* Dean Mapam,—lI am the person referred to in your letter. 
I remember the incident distinctly, except that the name of 
my patient was not Smith, but Anthony. The little child 
died a few days ago, I'm sorry to say. I know nothing of 
the people in tha house beyond the fact that I was called in 
by her aunt rather late. I understood that the sick child 
was from America. The address in my visiting book {s ae 


” 


Rachel Takes an Empty Pistol. 

“Why, I've been to the very house. It was on my list,” 
cried Rachel, flushing with indignation, “ but we have them 
now. I must get into that house and seo that woman if she's 
still there. I'm off at once.” 

“© Oh, Rachel, do be careful.” 

“Till take my empty pistol,” laughed Rachel. “ They'll 
be more afraid of me than I of them.” 

It was a house!n Bloomsbury, and the door was answered by 
a pale, shabby, depressed-looking woman, who opened it a few 
inches and peered out. 

“Ts Mrs. Anthony at home, please ? 
about her new cloak.” 

* Wait a moment.” 

After a delay Rachel was admitted and shown into a sitting- 
room on the ground floor of a shabby, middle-class, typical 
lodging-houso in Bloomsbury, where the grim American stood 
waiting. Face to face with the deserter, Rachel could scarcely 
repress her rage, but this feeling gave place to confusion when 
the woman asked in steely tones : 

“What about my cloak? What is wrong anyway? I 
sent it back to bo altered. Why haven't they returned it ? 
I'm sailing to-morrow.” 

“Ah, that is what I wanted to know,” replied Rachel 
quickly, controlling herself by an effort. “ We seem to have 
lost track of it somehow, and I just wanted to know if you 
had received it or not? That is all, thank you, madam. It 
must have been mislaid in the workrooms, im sorry to have 
troubled you ; good morning.” 

Rachel was astonished at her own glib falsehood, and 
backed out with cleverly-assumed deference. Tho grave, 

ale American bowed her head slightly and turned away, 

ut not before the haggard lincs in her face and the red rims 
under her eycs, signs of stress and strain, had been noted. 

In the hall Rachel saw a large cabin trunk, but she had no 
excuse for loitering, and passed quickly into the street. 

“Tl be back here in no time, you calm, cold-blooded 
wretch.” 

Her taxi-cab was waiting a few doors away and she jumped 
{n. Fifteen minutes later she burst into tho flat and calicd 
for Minnie to put on her cloak and hat. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Polly, 

“To her aunt. I've found her.” 

A few words explained everything, and Polly, as usual, 
was full of alarm. 

** Don’t go there alone, I won't let you.” 

*T am going with the child, what harm can come to me ? ” 

“They may kill you. There’s some dreadful plot there, 
or else the woman is mad. Remember the chlorodyne. They 
might poison you.” 

Face to Face. 

Rachel only laughed and set out without a tremor, secure 
fn the possession of the shining little six-shooter which she 
now carricd on dangerous expeditions, but had never yet 
loaded. 

Polly was 30 disturbed that she could not rest, and finally 
telephoned to Inspector Dewer, explaining briefly the whole 
affair, with the result that the officer rushed off from Scotland 
Yard for the same destination as Rachel, arriving some time 
later with a warrant for Mrs. Anthony’s arrest. 

e * * * * 

The door was opened to Rachel by the same woman as 
before, who smiled a faint recognition. The child was well 
concealed behind her, and slipped in unobservcd, 


I've come about— 
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: Now then, Minnie, do you recognise this place?” 
aC yes, this is home, the ce where the little girl 
as ” 


w 
““What’s that? Who's that?” cried a voice from the 

fnner room, for Rachel had gone straight to the door of the 

sitting-room, where Mrs. Anthony was packing. 

“* l’ve brought back your niece, Mrs. Anthony.” 

The child, with open arms, rushed to her aunt, but the 
woman started back with ashen face and flas! eyes. 

“Get away, child! Who are you? I don’t know you!” 

The repulse was staggering to the girl, and Rachel was 
quite taken off her guard. Had she, after all, made some 
stupid blunder ? 

“Is this your aunt ?”” she asked. 

** Yes,” replied the little one tearfully. 

“* May I ask the reason for this extraordinary intrusion ? 
I reckon you've got some game on, bringing me a child I 
don’t know.” 

“ This is your niece 2” 

** My niece is dead.” 

“ This is Minnie Sm{th.” 

“ And who are the Smiths, anyway ?” 

“ My name wasn’t Smith always, it used to be Anthony,” 
observed the child, yet Rachel’s puzzled face. “Aunt 
told me never to tell—and I didn’t, aunt.” 

“ Do you deny knowledge of this little girl 2% 

“* Most certainly.” ° 
Inspector Dewer Arrives. 


A sharp rat-a-tat caused the woman to start and waver: 
Her eyes had a hunted look, and the part she played so well 
troke down for just one instant. The new-comer was 
Inspector Dewer, of Scotland Yard, who pushed his way int) 
the house the moment the door was opened and announced 
himself. The pale, shrivelled landlady would have vanished 
and left her lodger to face the music, but he was quickly on 
her track. After seu tting the front door and turning the 
key in the lock, he chased the landlady downstairs to the 
basement. a 

“Here, come, 1 want you. Your name and full particulars 
about your lodgers, please? I’ve got a warrant for the 
arrest of \our lodger, and unless you want to come too, 
show me where the American woman is.” 

It was a strange scene in the large sitting-room er 
The American woman stood on one side of the big round table, 
whilo the others were grouped near the door. She was 
abusive now, but stopped when the inspector entered. 

“A child died in this house,” said Dewer, ‘“ whose child 
was it?’? He plunged into things without ceremony and 
glared at the American. ‘‘ Whose child now ?” 

““My niece!” 

“Is that so ?”’ turning upon the shivering landlady. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* How long has this lady been here in your house ? ” 

‘* Oh, a long time, sir.” 

“You're the landlady, you run this house with your 
daughter living with you? Ah, you see I know vou.” 

At this the woman gasped. 


“She Has No Child!” 

‘“‘T haven’t got a daughter,” she faltered. 

i I want to cee everybody in the house. Fetch that child 
of yours.” 

VBee here, she has no child. What are you talking 
about ?” interposed the American. 

“ The lady’s right, sir,” quavered the woman. 

“ There was a little girl in the house, ill upstairs when Minn‘e 
left,” interposed Rachel. ‘I know the name of tho doctor 
who attended her. He can be sent for, he lives quite near.” 

“I can save you that trouble,” interrupted the American 
calmly, going to her trunk which stood beside the fireplace. 
‘* Here are all the particulars and the certificate of my niece’s 
death and burial. What more do you demand ?” 

The proccedings came to a dramatic and startling conclusion 
by the arrival at the houso of a young man in a handsome 
motor-car. He was in heavy mourning, and lea out 
hurriedly, running up the steps of the house with unmistakable 
decision ; a handsome youth, typically American, well dressed, 
slim and sleek. 

“You'd better open the door,” said Dewer, handing the key 
to Rachel, ‘“ I’ll watch these others.” 

The newcomer burst in, and seeing Rachel, a stranger, 
gave her scarcely a glance. 

“Where's my mother—Mrs. Anthony? I’m expected.” 

His likeness to the woman in the room was unmistakable. 
Rachel pointed to the open door of the sitting-room. 
He hurried across the hall, his manner giving the impression 
that he had reached the end of a long, hurried journey. 

“Mother! She’s gone—really gone ?” 

The woman addressed, bent her head and seemed confused. 
He mistook her attitude for grief. 

“* Excuse me,” he said, turning sharply to the others, “ I’d 
like to see my mother alone,” but without waiting for them 
to go he continued, ‘ Rough luck—poor little Minnie! And 
we get everything—all her millions—poor little kid. Rotten 
for aad but for us—who aro these people, mother ?” 

“Hush, I must talk with you alone.” 

“Bert, Bert,” cried the child from the back 

“Minnie? Why, good heavens! What's 
ft? Minnie isn’t dead ?” 

What the Landlady Confessed. 

“What are you saying ?”” moaned the criminal. ‘ You’re 
ruining me.” 

““It'’s Bert!” repeated the child, rushing to him with 
open arms. He seemed more astounded than pleased, 
but responded mechanically to the child’s caresses, viewing 
bis mother in vague alarm, as one might look at a person whose 


reason is suddenly suspected. 
The mother hung her head, and her hand covered her eyes 


in shame. 

“Excuse me, sir. I’m a police officer, and this matter must 
be straightened out.” Dewer turned to the landlady. ‘“ What 
child died in this house ?” 

He positively barked his inquiry at the timid woman, 
who cringed in terror and clasped her hands as if appealing 
for mercy. 

“Tt was my child, sir, my child! Ill confess! It was 
her that put tho idea in my head. Oh, to think that I should 
de such wickedness ! my own child, too!” 


und. 
e meaning of 


Why does 


__ “Silence, you crazy fool!” cried Mrs. Anthony, blazing out 
in desperation. “I had nothing to do with it!” 

“You paid me, I know that, and I’ve no right to give you 
away. But you said it wouldn’t matter, and now it’s all 
found out. Oh, dear! I meant no harm, sir. My child 
died. She’s been ailing, slowly einking for two years, and 
when the end came I had no money to bury her, and this lady 
pomasded me to let her be b fn the namo of her niece. 
She paid all the doctor's bills and put me right with the rent— 
it was three quarters behind, sir. I didn’t know I was doing 
anything ly wrong, sir—not really wrong, and with the 
Bitte gas gone, I didn’t seem to care much. Ob, dear, oh, 

lear ” 

“You knew that you were doing something wicked,” 
observed Rachel quietly. ‘“ What did you suppose become 
of little Minnie 2” 

** She told me she was boarded out for life.” 

“It is fairly plain,” observed Dewer; ‘a case of changed 
identity. Young man, why did your mother desert this child 
and proclaim her dead. She Iecft the little thing in a shop, 
and soon she would have had no home but the workhouse.” 

The accused woman sank into a chair weeping, and the lad 
—he was barely twenty—was covered with shame. 

“My mother didn’t stop to think,” his voice broke. “ Our 
case was desperate. It was to get me a fortune I suppose.” 

“* Ah, by fraud ?” 

“ Forgive me, Bert, forgive!” moaned the wretched mother 
brokenly. ‘I did it for you—all for anal 

Mother and son were left alone, whilc Rachel and Dewer 
in the next room discussed what was best todo. It was clear 
that the boy for whom she had sinned was very dear to her, 
and his obvious horror at her crime was a bitter punishment. 
Dewer resolved not to serve the writ if the landlady would 
make a fresh registration of the death. They were not 
British citizens, and there would be endless complications. 


Driven Nearly Crazy. 

The lad gave an undertaking he would not let Minnic out 
of his — until she was given up to her peo le in America, 
and confessed that the child was heir to nearly three million 
dolerss which, in the event of her death, would have come 

o him. 

Until recently he and his mother had been rich. The 
American Bank scare had reduced their fortunes and 
threatened to ruin them utterly. The anxicty of it had driven 
his mother nearly crazy. On receiving news of the child’s 
death he had hurried over in the Lustfania in perfect good 
faith, hoping to be in time to be present at the final sccne, 
for the child had been almost a sister to him. 

He pleaded eloquently for his mother, and explained that 
she suffered terribly from insomnia, trying drug after drug, 
until he feared that her reason was affected. She had admitted 
deadening the pangs of conscience and inducing slecp by con- 
tinuous doses of chlorodyne, and was even now in a dazed 
condition. His pleading convinced his hearers that the 
frustrated crime was one due rather to dementia than to 
cold-blooded villainy, and Dewer gave way. 

Rachel returned home safely, much to Polly’s delight. 

“I’m alive, you see, and haven’t shot anybodv,” 
observed with o smile. |. . , 

“And Minnie?”  * = * 

“Safe in the custody of one who is quite sane and cares 
for her. We have prevented a great wrong, Polly, and for 
the time being I am altogether pleased with myself—but 
dying for my tea.” 


Next Week: “A Vanished Trio.” 
ed Pr 


she 


“I warp her behind the door pleading for just one. 
They must be engaged.” 

“No; they’re married. It was half a sovereign she 
was pleading for.” 

ne fGen ee 

Lrrrte Jounnie: “ Father, what docs ‘ apprenticing * 
mean ?” 

Fatuer: “It means the binding of one person to 
another by agreement, and that one person so bound 
has to teach the other all he can of his trade or profession, 
whilst the other has to watch and learn how things are 
done, and to make himself useful in every way.” 

Jounnie: “Then I suppose you're apprenticed to 
mother, aren’t you, dad ?’* . 

———to—— 
HORSE SENSE. 

A story is told of a certain man living in a country 
village who lost a horse one day, and, failing to find him, 
he went down to the market place and offered a reward 
of ten shillings to whoever sould bring him back. 

A half-witted fellow who heard the offer volunteered 
to discover the whereabouts of the horse, and sure enough 
he returned in half an hour leading him by his bridle. 

The owner was surprised at the ease with which his half- 
witted friend had found the beast, and, on passing the 
ten shillings to him, he said : 

“‘Tell me, how did you find the horse ?” 

To which the man replied, ‘‘ Weel, I thought to myself, 
wher | would I go if I was a hoss; and 1 went there, and 
he at 


FOOTBALLERS 


will find fullest reports of all matches in the “Daily 
Express” with critical comments on the play and players. 
Monday’s issue is especially good. Watch it, 


Buily Express 


Supplied by all newsagents and bookstalls for 
One Halfpenny per day. 
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Nature has a Heavy Sick List, but no Doctors or 
Surgeons to Attend. 


Human beings are the only living organisms on the 
face of the earth that look after their sick comrades, 
Nature runs us very close in most things; most of the 
animals know how to protect their young and keep them- 
selves in food and housing, but the all-important surgeon, 
physician, and hospital are entirely wanting. 

Such domestic animals as the horse, cow, dog, and cat 
are, of course, doctored like human beings, but this is 
only because they are in our immediate care; but the 
ailing wanderer of the woodland is left severely alone. 

You might perhaps imagine that Nature makes up for 
this deficiency by safeguarding her creatures against 
illness, for we hardly ever see such a thing, for instance, 
as a sick rabbit. 

But this is a mistake. Thousands of animals perish 
annually from neglected disorders, and the reason why we 
hardly ever sce an ailing beast lies in the fact that it docs 
not show itself until it is dead. 


Caterpillars Get Low Fever. 

Even caterpillars have their illnesses. They find it 
just as troublesome as we do to get through prolonged 
bed weather. They do not contract pneumonia or in. 
fluenza, it is true; but in wet seasons they get low fever 
and dysentery. The first symptom of low fever in a 
caterpillar is a change in his complexion. 

If he is a green caterpillar his beautiful emerald coat 
turns a sickly yellow. Ie loses his appetite ; his round, 
plump body gets flat and flabby. Soon he is too weak to 
cling to his oak-tree perch. 

Nature has given him no instinct to keep out of the 
draught and wet, ond unless he has been rescued by a 
passing entomologist and taken into dry quarters, he dics. 

In the case of beetles, death will occur where the 
slightest doctoring would put things straight.. A cole- 
opterist once picked up a dumble-dor beetle on a country 
road in a dying condition. 

The big blue body had been drenched with rain, then 
dust had passed over it—perhaps from a motor-car— 
and adhered, with the result that the creature was dying 
of suffocation. The coleoptcrist rinsed it in a neigh- 
bouring pool and in twenty minutes it flew away quite 
well, 

This often happens with bectles, and they do not 
appear to think of hunting for water. The same creature 
is frequently killed by a noxious parasite which collects 
in dense clusters round the joints of the legs—just exaci!y 
where the beetle can’t get at them. 


When Beetles Go Mad. 

A pin’s point will remove this plague, but there is 
nothing in Nature to supply the remedy, and the creature 
does not think of using twigs or thorns. 

A further and — ig disorder is a species of im- 
becility. Some beetles lose their sense of balance and are 
constantly tumbling over on to their backs. If they do 
this on a smooth flat surface they are so formed that they 
can never struggle over on to thcir legs again, and tho 
dire rcsult is starvation. 

Beasts and birds are liable to consumption, pneumonia, 
distemper, glanders, diphtheria, heart disease, and several 
other well-known disorders. Consumption in a state of 
Nature is not common, nor is pneumonia, but occasionally 
a rabbit has been found sitting outside its burrow, shiver- 
ing from head to tail and gasping for breath. 

It has come out, fancying there is no air in the burrow. 
But the trouble is pneumonia. A passing human being 
might save it if he could catch it; but of course the 
startled creature would scramble away into the bush and 
die in solitude. The most obvious, perhaps, of all cases 
of neglect, where a little attention would right matters, 
is when animals put their limbs out of joint, or break them, 
or burst blood-vessels. 

A little human surgery in the woodland would brin 
about happy recoveries. But, as Nature does not atten 
to such matters, many a rabbit, fox, pheasant, mouse, or 
hare loses its life over what among us is regarded as the 
most trifling accident. 


ome fee eee 
FORSOOTH, SHE DID. 


Unper the hedge he had been reading the one and only 
Sir Walter’s one and only ‘‘ Ivanhoe” for the one-and- 
twentieth time, and needed one thing only to compl:te 
his bliss. 

But, alas ! the new Children’s Act forbade him that. 

An old lady, perceiving his grief, approached him. 

“Little boy,” she inquired kindly, ‘you look sad. 
Can I be of any help to you ?” 

“* Hist, old dame ! ” he whispered, laying a finger on his 
el “Thou canst be of signal service to me, an thou 

t. Seest yon terbaccyshop across the way? Take 
this bronze coin, and command the scurvy knave within 
to supply thee with two Woodbines and a lucifer. Be 
secret, mother, and betray me not, or thy old life ehall pay 
the forfeit. I will await thee here. Begone!” ; 

And she bewent—at a run, 


the small boy shout, Hoo-abh! And ecamper around his dear papa? To find the answer you needn't go far, 
Dad took home the Christmas SCOUT. . 


Weak ENDING 
Dac. 28, 1909. 
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B.OKS YOU MUSTN'T READ. 


When the Literary Censorship has been Enforced. 


Many people are of the opinion that the decision of 
the circulating libraries to enforce a censorship over the 
books they deal in has come not a moment too soon. 

Before now the different libraries have taken isolated 
action against books which their proprietors have regarded 
as unfitted for family reading, but, except in one or two 
cases, this has had the effect of calling attention to the 
publication rather than stopping its sale. But the 
combined efforts of all the libraries ought to have some 
better effect, and if carried out in a sensible manner 
will do no harm to good literature. 

Nominslly, there are already laws in force against 
obscene publications, but the authorities seldom if ever 
take action unless some private person or society supplies 
information, although within rocent months more than 
one publisher or bookseller has been prosecuted. 

Perhaps the action against the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
which was decided in his favour on appeal, has caused 
the authorities to be unwilling to proceed against authors 
and publishers, but recent publications seem likely to 
make them be more energetic in future. 

The Biggest Censorship in History. 

Of course, the most famous censorship in history is that 
exercised by the Roman Catholic Church in the past 
and to some extent in the present. The index of pro- 
hibited works was a most comprehensive volume which 
contained works by novelists, historians, scientists, and 
any one at variance with’ Rome. It included all works 
on ancient heresies and books dealing with the Catholic 
Church in a heretical or critical spirit; all scriptural 
‘books compiled by unauthorised writers ; books in the 
‘vulgar tongue likely to be detrimental to Catholicism ; 
writings of an obscene nature or generally subversive of 
morals; everything dealing with the occult sciences, 
spiritualism, astrology, and so on, or anything against 
the Popes. Among authors on the list are Bacon, 
Copernicus, Dante, James I., and others. 

Some books were prohibited altogether, while others 
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THE PARCEL-CARRYING 


Though the Festive Season is so eagerly looked forward to by everyons, 
for the children, and many other miscellaneous packages. No device has ever been paten' 


Nothing 


parcels. 


“The Thirty Red Berriesa’’ 1 aplendiq Christmas m atery etory, ie one of the many good things in 
the Doyble Number of TH 


has 
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were only circulated after offending passages o7 
had been carefully erased, Pacecret, or even c! 

Bibliophiles who volumes published uu cove 
Continent just after the Council of Trent will almost 
certainly possess some of these mutilated books. There 
is one large volume, for instance, in which the name of 
Melanchthon is erased or cut out on every occasion that 
it appears. 

Publishers resorted to all sorts of methods of evading 
this censorship, Many books were issued from secret 
resses bearing @ London imprint, while others were 
i oo " from imaginary towns—Villa Franca and the 
ike. 


Condemned by the French. 

It is interesting to know that one book of scandalous 
stories published in the middle ages was carefully expur- 
gated about this time, so that in every instance in which 
a monk appeared as the hero of a doubtful adventure he 
was turned into a merchant. 

It is on record that a book of Tasso was condemned 
by the French Parliament because it attacked the king 
of the po. 

The London County Council and other educational 
authorities in the country cxercise a very strict censorship 
over books given as prizes to school children, and many 
a harmless volume figures on the prohibited list. 

In the United States the old “Blue Laws” of the 
original Puritan settlers were very strict respecting 
anything of an improper nature, and publishers hed to 
select their volumes with care,as there were unpleasant 
penalties for those who offended. 

Germany has no actual censorship which keeps a carcful 
eye on books before they are published, but once they are 
out the police can proceed against any author or publisher 
whose work offends against good taste, good morals, 
or is derogatory to the powers that be. 

It is generally books that come under the last-mentioned 
offence that arc most severely dealt with, some three or 
four writers having been punished within the past few 
years. 

Russia, of course, exerts a careful censorship over books, 
as did Turkey up to the fall of Abdul Hamid, but as the 
new regime wishes to do away with archaic restrictions 
to freedom, this censorship may now be relaxed. 
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of his own. We give them below. 


Surely the Tailors could 
make a coat with necks 
so that parcels could be 
carried with comfort 


As however carrying 
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JMMERS; BAD WINTERS. 


Ir the records of the worst winters of the past century 
are examined, it will nearly always be found that they were 

receded by a wet and cool summer with little sunshine. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that meteorological 
experts are telling us that we are in for a severe winter, 
and, certainly, cold, frosty weather set in earlier than 
usual this year. 

The hardest winter of recent years was that of 1895, 
which came according to rule, for the previous summer 
was cool, with an absence of sunshine and a good deal of 
wet. 

Four years before this there was a regular “ old-fashioned 
winter,” and we find that the summer of 1890 was a poor 
one, The middle-aged among our readers will remember 
the terrible winter of 1880-81, with its great snowfall 
that disorganised London’s traffic. 

The winter of the year before was also bad one, so 
that it is not surprising to learn that the summers of 
1879-80 were of the sort that turn the hair of holiday- 
makers grey, and only benefit the dealers in mackintoshes 
and umbrellas. 

References to the summer and winter of that unspeak- 
able year, 1868, are still common, for when the weather 
is very bad it is usually compared with that experienced 
then. The summer months were miserably cold, and 
September was abnormally wet, the harvest was ruined, 
and gencral loss was occasioned. 

Then came winter, which had no desire to make amends 
for the discomfort already experienced. The whole country 
was blocked by snow drifts, which in the north of Scotland 
reached the depth of twenty feet in places. Railway 
and road traffic was completely disorganised, and no one 
talked rearctfully of old-fashioned winters. 

In 1860 the conditions were very similar, a wretched 
summer followed by a hard winter. As most people 
know, 1814 holds a very honourable place on the list of 
record winters, as it was during that year that the memor- 
able fair was held on the Thames, and coal was difficult to 
obtain at 503. the ton. And again we find that the summor 
of 1813 was a poor one. 


However, we can console ourselves with the thought 


that there are exceptions to every rule. 
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it is, nevertheless, q worrying time for fond parents who have to struggle home overladen with toys 
ted to lessen this labour, so we asked our artist to picture a few suggestions 


And here {s 
an idea tak 
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He Goes to a Yorkshire Village and Witnesses the Colliers 
Enjoy their Favourite Pastime. 

“Yes,” said the Editor, “I want you to go to a cock- 
fight.” 

“What?” I gasped in astonishment. 
are no such things nowadays ?” 

“Ah, but there are!” he replied somewhat peremp- 
torily ; ‘‘ and you must go.” 

Of course there is no appeal from his decisions, and 
therefore I had to follow the directions he gave to me. 

Monday found me in a small village in Yorkshire armed 
with an introduction which brought me into friendly 
contact with some of the local collicrs. It was not long 
before I found that the “noble sport” is anything but 
dead. It is true that there are Acts of Parliament which 
have made cock-lighting illegal in this country, but 
miners do not pay much atiention to Acts of Parliament 
which go contrary to their ideas of sport. 

I’soon found that game cocks of the noblest strain are 
bred in many quiet villages. bred solely for the purpose 
of fighting. “You and I could go past the house, or into 
tho house, and, in fact, all over it, and not seo the bird, 
yet it would be there nevertheless. 


Pokers Chained Up For Safety. 

All this I learnt in chatting with my coliier friends. 
With one of these I went into the Blue Pig, an old- 
fashioned inn with freshly-scoured floors. As I sat down 
the first thing I noticed was that the pokers were fastened 
to the old fireplace by chains. 

This I afterwards learnt was due to the fact that some- 
times a collier who has imbibed too freely will have the 
desire to split somebody’s head open with the poker, and 
by the fire-irons being chained it is impossible to carry 
out this charming little exchange of courtesies. 

I noticed that bets were frequently bemg offered and 
taken, yet what struck me as curious was that these 
bets evidently did not deal with horses or dogs. Every- 
thing was done very quietly, and it soon became apparent 
that my company was not wanted ; in fact ono man came 
up to me and quictly suggested to me that my absence 
would be more greatly esteemed than my presence. 

As he was conveying this information to me I overheard 
one miner exclaim : 

“T’'ll lay anything on t’Turk. He’s t’ finest cock in 
t’? kingdom!” This decided me, and taking the bull by 
the horns I cried : 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, mates. I’m with you. 
I'll lay five to four against Turk!” 

The man I had overheard immediately jumped up and 
stretching out his hand said: “ Done!”” Then a hubbub 
started. Now I must make an apology both to my readers 
and to the editor. I never bet for the simple reason I 
know that I should never win, but if you had been sur- 
rounded by those scowling faces you would have done as 
I did. Besides which, it was my business to get to know 
about cock-fighting. It was the only way. 

Now that I was established as one of themselves, 
being “in the know,” there was no longer any need for 
secrecy. I soon learnt that a main was to be fought that 
night between two cocks named Turk and Skin-the-Goat, 
the former being bred in the village and the latter some 
ten miles away. 

Pit-Men, Dog-Farciers, “Old Sports.” 

The cock-pit was in a neighbouring barn which, how- 
ever, was well off the highway. The admission fee 
charged was 5s., and only genuine “sportsmen” had 
any knowledge of the affair. There was a wretched 
drizzling rain when I reached the barn with my collier 
mates. A man pecred at us in the darkness, and after 
scrutinising cach one, passed us without a word being 
spoken. 

The barn was crowded and filled with nauseatin, 
fumes of tobacco smoke and strong liquors. Awan 
a ring in the centre were squatted all kinds of men— 
pit-men, dog-fanciers, ‘“‘ old sports”—a most curious 
conglomeration. The lamps were but half-lighted, whilo 
all the openings of the walls were stopped with rags, 
for the purpose that no glint of light should be seen from 
outside and that no sound should be heard. 

A while passed, then pipes were put away, the lights 
turned un, and a big, rough, burly-looking fellow entered 
the ring; he was the referec. The ring itself measured 
something less than four yards one way and three yards 
the other, while it was covered with sand, and it was pro- 
tected by a rough boarding about a foot high. 

Tho referee then said a few words to the effect that the 
match was arranged between Turk of Trenidon and 
Skin-the-Goat of Kingley to fight to the death for £20 
aide. His words were received in a dead silence which 
was most impressive, everybody being filled with 
expectancy. 

The owners stood at opposite sides of the » each 
having hold of a game cock. Each of the little fighters 
had its feathers clipped, tail short, and no straggling 
quills which would aftord purchase to the opposing bird. 
Then on each leg, above the horny growth that sticks 
out over the claws, were fixed spurs. These were per- 
fectly straight pieces of stecl ending in the sharpest of 
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points almost crossed. 


I aftcrwards learnt that beforehand impartial persons 


had examined the birds, and that a number of observances 
had been carried out, including the measuring of the correct 
length of the spurs, and seeing that these were perfectly 
fixed. There is an art in fastening on the spurs alone, 
while the training of the cocks takes up a vast amount of 
time, the fully-trained game fowls being very expensive 
creatures. 

The moment the referee had finished ing there 
was an uproar. “Ten to one on Turk!” “Five to 
four on Skin!” “Finest bird I’ve seen!” “ He's 
a beauty!” a perfect Babel ensuing. The referee raised 
his hand for silence and the owners threw their birds into 
the ring. Then came a most impressive and oppressive 
silence. 

The birds stood perfectly still eyeing each other. Each 
owner stroked his fighter, patted it, pinched it, and moved 
it about. The rivals, well knowing what was expected 
of them, raised their heads in defiance, giving out their 
warcries. Never in my life have I seen any living creature 
which scemed so filled with deadly hatred as did cach of 
these cocks; their ringed eyes seemed to glisten with 
fire. 

Then the referce gave the signal, and the birds were left 
alone in the ring. Only for a moment they regarded 
each other, and then bang they rushed together, to break 
apart immediately, the rebound causing them to sit on 
their tail stumps. For another moment they remained 
in that position, clawing with their feet, and pecking 
in order to get hold with their beaks. 

Then they separated, took a walk round, made a feint 
at each other, and then clashed together. Each aimed 
for the other’s breast with its long spurs. Then they 
crouched low, almost beak to beak, the feathers around 
their necks sticking out like rings. 


Floored By a Vigorous Tug. 

Like trained prize-fighters they feinted at each other 
and parried. Suddenly one embedded its spur in the 
other’s neck ; there was a gugling sound, a rustling of 
feathers, kick after kick, followed by separation, leaving 
stains on the sanded floor. Urged on by the cries of their 
masters and the crowd they sprang together again with 
another crash ; they tussled and bit and scratched cach 
other as much as possible. 

Then Skin-the-Coat, with a vigorous tug, floored his 
rival, tore his spurs down his foe’s neck in an attempt 
to reach his breast, and in another minute it was all over, 
Turk lying on the floor a torn mass. 

Skin-the-Goat, also terribly pecked, knew well that 
he was the victor. Tottering a few steps he stiffencd 
himself up with the air of a conqueror, and gave a gurgling 
cock-a-doodle-doo !—then he fell down. 

During the whole of this time the match was followed 
by the crowd with a spirit of intensity and ferocity I 
cannot describe. While occasionally there were cries 
of “‘ Give it him!” “Scrag him!” “ Got him!’ and so 
on, in general there was silence. As the owners picked 
up their mangled bodies, however, there was a thunder 
of voices: “‘ The gamest bird I ever saw!” ‘‘ Splendid 
exhibition—died real game, didn’t he ?” and so on. 

Bets were paid up, words wero exchanged, and blows 
were dealt and received by some who had been frenzied 
by the fight. Then out went the lights, and the straggling 
mass found its way into the dark, cold, wet night. 

I am afraid that I failed to see the sport in cock-fighting, 
though there is no doubt as to its popularity in many 
parts of the country, despite the penalties of the law. 


{—__ -—____- 


THEY’D CAUGHT IT. 

“Ha, caitiff! Have at theo!” 

The Toodleton Amateur Dramatic Socicty were re- 
hearsing their forthcoming romantic production—for one 
night only—in the stage-manager’s private garden. 
Next door, building operations were in progress, and as 
the amateurs postured and chanted the enthralling lines, 
bricklayers above laid bricks, carpenters planed boards, 
and masons chipped at stones. 

Suddenly the rehearsal was interrupted. Across the 
afternoon came to the amateurs the voice of one sturdy 
bricklayer addressing another : 

‘“‘I prithee, malapert,” said the individual gravely, 
‘* pass to me yonder brick !” 


— ef 


CHANGE OVER. 

Ir was one of those palpably cold-ham-and-pickle 
inns; but the motor wouldn’t go, so Jones and Jenkins 
had to make the best of a bad smash, and put up there. 

‘“‘ Accommodation, gentlemen ? Certainly, gentle- 
men!’? oozed the oily landlord. “ Beautiful large 
feather-bed—plenty of room for the two of you, and big 
enough for three. This way, gentlemen |“ 

They went, they saw, they grunted. It certainly 
wasn’t much of a feather bed. But they agreed to take 
it, and, being fatigued, retired early. 

In a few minutes Jones was sound asleep ; but, try as 
he might, Jenkins could not “‘ drop off.” 

At two in the morning Jones was awakened by a 
violent nudge in the solar plexus. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter ?” he growled. 

“ Get up!” was the reply. ‘‘ It’s half-time!" 

“Half time? What are you talking about? This 
isn’t a cup-tie!” 

“No; but it’s my turn to sleep on that feather |” 


points, while they were placed at such an angle that the 
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ny ieee Some Delightful Stories, 
By MADAME CLARA BUTT (Mrs. Kennerly Rumford). 


[The professional singer is perpetually on the move, 
touring from place to place, so it is only natural that he or 
she should meet with various amusing little cxpericncss 
during the course of such wanderings. Here are a few «} 
Madarne Clara Butt’s own reminiscences, set dow «at 
random.]} 


Tue last big tour which my husband and I undertoe-k 
was, as you may possibly remember, in Australia snd New 
Zealand, and before leaving England for the Antipodes cia 
that occasion we received a letter from some unknewn 
person, which caused us, I remember, a pool deal of 
amusement. The epistle was inclosed in a very big 
envelope, and ran as foltwws : 


Mapam,—I note that, together with your hasband 
and a large party, you will leave Eneland almost 
immediately for an extended tour in Australia. I 
have long held the opinion that the ordinary concert. 


is of too uniform and unvaried a character, and | 
believe that if some bright, turn were added to 
lighten the preecoaiiat much larger audiences would 


be attrac 
I write, therefore, to offer you my services upon 
our Australian tour, and to say that, in addition to 


ing an accomplished skirt-danccr, I am also able to 
give attractive exhibitions as a contortionist. I fecl 
sure that you would find me a most desirable addition 
to your party, and that if you took me with you to 
Australia the entire success of the tour would be 
insured. Kindly make an appointment when wo 
can discuss terms. 


Letters I Have Received. 

I am afraid we were heartless enough to disregard this 
highly original offer, and the tour was most successful, 
even without the help of a lady contortionist ! 

While in Australia I was greatly amused at a letter 
which was sent to me by a boy len wished me to help 
him in rather an unexpected manner. His ambition, he 
explained, was to become the best pigeon shot in the 
country, and he wanted to know whether 1 would kindly 
send him a gun s0 that he could begin practising at once. 

Another request which I got by ier was from a lady, 
whom, of course, I had never seen in my life. It arrived 
towards the end of the tour, and the writer pointed out 
that she had been asked to a party, but had no nice dress 
that she could wear for the occasion. 

As I should no doubt be throwing away my concert 
dresses before leaving for England, wrote my correspon- 
dent, she would be much obliged if I would kindly send 
her one to wear at her party. The dress, she added, musi 
be dispatched to her at once, as there was no time to waste. 

My husband is very keen on golf, and, of course, played 
whenever he had time during the tour of which I am 
writing, I was greatly tickled when he told me how 
disconcerting were some of the features of Australian golf. 

It appears that an unsatisfactory stroke on the links 
over there is, as likely as not, greeted with pcals of mocking 
laughter from the neighbouring trecs. This, as you may 
imagine, is apt to upset the British player, until he learns 
that the ‘* laughter” is causcd by the laughing jackass, a 
bird which abounds in parts of Australia, 


A Tittering Audience. 

It is not very often that amusing incidents occur when 
one is actually on the concert platform, which is no doubt 
just as well, but exceptions prove the rulc, and I can 
remember one occasion which proved this particular rule. 

It happened at a large town in the north of England 
where we were giving aconcert. My husband and I were 
singing a duet together, and were right in the middle of 
the performance when the audience began to tittcr so 
much that we felt sure something must be wrong. 

Accordingly, when it came to a part where I had to sing 
alone for a time, Mr. Rumford slipped from my side an:1 
looked round to see what was happening. He saw a bic 
black cat sitting right on the platform, within full view of 
the audience, licking its chops in a thoughtful sort of way. 

Well, he tried to drive the intruder away, but, instead 
of going, the animal put up its back and spat at him. 
This was too much for the audience, who burst out into a 
loud laugh, and our duct had to be stopped while the 
attendants, armed with brooms, dislodged the enemy, 
greatly to the amusement of everyono present, 

Then we went on with our song again. This story 
would not be complete if I did not add that the black cat 
quite lived up to its reputation for luck, as the concert was 
& great success, and the interruption added, if anything, to 
the enjoyment of the audience. 

I have had many other funny letters, besides those 
which I have already mentioncd. One young woman, 
for instance, once wrote to say that she wished to become 
a singer, only her voice was rather squeaky. This could 
be cured, her cousin Fred told her, by swallowing sweet 
oil, Would I please write and say whether Fred war 
right or no ? Crana Burr RumrorbD. 
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——-----OUR NEW, SHORT SERIAL.- 


JXTETEL oo GILENCE 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 
Lavy Axicr Favsserr is wonderfully pretty, and in the 
home of Sir Mortimer Faussctt she has a suitablo setiing. 
Sir Mortimer married her when she came as governess to 
hia niece, and he spares nothing that will give her happiness. 
1 


He is tho retired Governor of some West Indian islands. 

When Lady Faussctt returns to Howcroft after a four- 
months’ bolvday her husband introduces his newly-engaged 

rivate seerctary, Mr. Browne. She can scarce choke back 
erconfusion. “Mr. Cavan Browne ” i the man she marricd 
es a girl, and whom she had lost sizht of for fifteen years. 

Left together, the two have a serious talk. 

“Tet us understand one another,” rasps Browne. “1 
could claim you, of course, and make no end of a row ail 
scandal. But I'll abstain from that on ono condition. I 
want you solemnly to swear that you will say nothing about 
our accret.”” He takes down an ivory crucifix from the wall. 

The woman shivers; to do this sccms wicked, but she 
cannot give up a life of luxury for the sake of a scrunle. 
She bends her veal until her lips touch the eross, and takes 
an oath of silence. 

Then Cavan Browne divulges his reason for extracting tho 
promise. He intends to marry young Stella Gresley, Sir 
Mortimer’s niece, and because of her vow, Lady Faussett 
must look on in silence. 

Browne has already made some progressive steps towards 
his ambition. By calumny and lics he has rsuaded his 
employer that Gervase Fenton, the man Stella loves, is a 
worthless idler, and Sir Mortimer has forbidden the young 
man to pay addresses to his niece. 

But love laughs at locksmiths, and Gervase comes down 
one night to sec his swectheart. Hoe meets her in tho garden. 

That samo evening Cavan Browne tauntingly refers to 
some of the love-letters he had received from Alice and still 
preserves. ‘* You remember,” he says, ‘ they are adiresscd 
to ‘Mito,’ the pet name you gavo me.” And he tells the 
victim of his taunts where the all-valuablo sie are kept. 

Late that night Alice ventures to his study. 

Suddenly a wild scream rings out, breaking the slumbers 
of everyone in the house. Sir Mortimer, tho butler, and other 
servants rush to the private secretary’s study, whence tho 
cry comes. They see—Lady Faussctt. Sho explains that 
she heard the cry and rushed to the study, thinking of 
burglars, but nobody was there. 


The private sccretary’s bedroom is visited. He is not 
there. Then a scarch-party is formed to scarch tho house 
and unds, Sir Mortimer at its head. Alice waits in the 


study for a little time, then steals down the terrace and 
assists Stella, who is hiding in the garden, into the house, 

‘Alice then turns back to the secretary's study and starts 
with horror. Gervase Fenton is standing by the window. 
She pushes him behind the curtain just as a manservant, 
Chilcote, hurries in and says that he has traced one of tho 
burglars to that room. oo, 

Lady Faussett tells him that ho is mistaken, and after 
leaving the news that Mr. Brownes body has been found 
terribly battered, he departs. Lady Faussctt then confronts 
Gervase, ‘* You hear what Chilcote said—that Cavan Browne 
was dead ?”” she asks, and suggests that Fenton is responsible. 
Gervase denies this and eventually he leaves the house. . 

Sir Mortimer comes back to tell his wife of their tragic 
discovery. He informs her that Browne is only dangcrously 
injured, and that a bundle of love-letters has been found. 

Two days later Mr. Robins, a London detective, appears. 
He interviews Lady Faussctt and inwardly feels that she is 
deceiving him. . 

His ono great find is tho discovery amongst the | bushes 
outsido Browne’s study of a brooch bearing the letter “S. 

Stella has kept to her room since the outrage, and, fearfu! 
of boing questioned by the detective, sho confides in Lady 
Paussctt. On tho night of the tragedy sho was close to the 
shrubbery with her lover when Browne camo up and insultc:! 
him. Gervase kept his temper and told her to go in. He 
then departed for the cliffs and Stella was going indoors when 
sho heard a cry. Going back sho found Cavan Browne lying 
on tho ground, Kong | ‘as if he were dead. 

Tho following day Lady Faussett pleads a headacho and 
Sir Mortimer goes to her room. Alico, a terrible thing has 
happened,” ho says agitatedly. “ Gervase Fenton has been 
arrested for tac attempted murder of Cavan Browne. 


Robert Leighton has a big reputa 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
“I Know Nothing!” 
PRARAAARARAAARAADN ONDDAAAANARNAAAAS A AY 


For the effect these words had upon his wife Sir Mortimer 
was not prepared. She rose with all the lithe swiftness of 
which her supplo body was capable, through the gloom her 
wonderful eyes blazed upon her husband. 

“T hope you are contented with what you have done,” she 
said passionatcly. ‘‘ This comes of your sending for that 
detective. Thero will be a frightful scandal; poor Gervase 
will bo ruined ; and all because you would bring that man down 
upon us. Arrested! Mortimer, you must see to it that he 
is released at once. It is frightful, awful to think of— 
CGervasc. Oh, how could you? How could you let it 
happen?” 

She began to pace hurriedly up and down the room, her 
soft, whito draperies trailing over the pink and soft blurred 
bluc of the Aubusson carpet that had been her husband's 
gift to her. It was unique in its beauty, and its price was 
commensurate with it. Suddenly Alice pauscd and addressed 
her husband. 

“Why don’t you speak?’ she demanded impctuously. 
“ Mortimer, why don’t you say something ?” 

“T fcel that I had better say nothing than say what is 
suro to displeaso you,” he said glacially ; ‘‘ I am sorry that I 
ae had to disturb you, Alice, but 1 wished you to know the 

‘acts. 

Ho was mowing away, but she flung herself before him. 
Ho was angry with her, and Lady Faussctt had no wish to 
make an enomy at that moment of her own husband. For 
the first time she had been natural with him ; she had forgotten 
to play up to his dignity ; she had outraged his sense of self- 
importance. Sho realised that he was deeply offended with 
her. She looked at him with a deprecating and lovely smile 
that in other circumstances would have brought him to her 
feet. Now he mcrely regarded her coldly. 

“ T am afraid,” sho said, “ that I’ve angered you, Mortimer, 
but—but I was so vexed. Poor Gervase, it seemed so dread- 
ful; and—and I thought of Stella. Besides, you know that 
I was so against your having that detective down.” 

“As it happens, ho has nothing whatever to do with it,” 
said Sir Mortimer stiffly ; ‘ it is the doing of the local pclice ; 
I have not seen Mr. Robins yet this morning; when I sent 
for him, to tell him of this new and startling development in 
the case, he was not in his room. The servants told mo that 
he went out carly this morning.” 

“Oh, then it is some local bungling!” ejaculated Lady 
Faussett, with relief. ‘* In that case, Boxtiner, you can go 
rs (explain it to the authoritics and eet the poor boy 
ree. 


“My dear Alice, you don’t in the least know what you are 
saying,” said Sir Mortimer coldly ; “ it appears that from the 
beginning the local polico suspected Gervase. That they 
have been looking for him, and discovered him, last night 
at——. On being questioned as to why he was there he gavo 
unsatisfactory answers, and they took him into custody on 
the charge of wounding Cavan Browne. It seems he had 
been seen hanging about the grounds of Howcroft that 
evening by the servants. It appears that Stella’s maid, 
Maffey, was the causo primarily of suspicion being fastened 
on Gervase. Sho seems to have spoken of Gervase coming 
here, and—and there was some vulgar talk and gossip during 
your absence Alice. Poor Browne is supposed to have been 
attracted by Stella. I really did not wish to hear any more 
concerning it, and I checked the inspector when he began. 
It seems though, that this was the motive for Gervase’s being 
arrested, from jcalousy of Browne! Good heavens, Alicc, 
how low and sordid it all seems!” 

* Yos, I suppose so,” sho agreed slowly. “ Mortimer, will 
Stella be dragged into it?” 

“That is what I am afraid of,” said Sir Mortimer, with 
profound gloom. ‘Poor child, how will she bear it, the 
publicity, the exposure of the most delicate feelings of a 
young girl! I shall dismiss Maffey,” he added abruptly. 
“From what I hear, sho has been acting as go-between. I 
am surprised at Maffey ; after all these years I thought she 
was to bo trusted, that she had a conscience.” 

“No woman has one when the furthering of a love affair 
and the confounding of a stern guardian is concerned,” said 
Lady Faussott, realising even as she spoke that her flippancy 
would prove highly distasteful to her husband. |“ Surely, 
Mortimer, you know that? Don’t dismiss poor Maficy for 
what is really a trifle.” 

“Tam sorry that you should call deceit a trifle,” said Sir 
Mortimer sternly, and Alice shivered with sudden dread. 
What—what would her husband say, what would he do 
if the terriblo truth should ever be known to him? Her 
imagination conjured up a vision from which she recoiled. 

“Stella must know what has happened,” said Sir Mortimer, 
“JT wonder how sho will take it? From 
she will be the chief witness against 


after a pause. 
what I can gather, 
Gervase.” 

“Oh,” cried Lady Faussett in horror, “ but how awful! 
Arc you sure?” 

“My lady "—the voice was deprecatory, that of Lady 
Faussett’s maid— Sir Mortimer—-” 

“ Yea,” cried Alico impaticntly, ‘‘ he is here. What ie it, 
Mario?” 

“Tho doctor desires Sir Mortimer,” said tho maid. “Tt 
seems Monsieur Browne is conscious ; he speaks and asks for 
Sir Mortimer.” 

“Good heavens, how extraordinary that ho should have 
recovered consciousness just now!” said Sir Mortimer 
excitedly. ‘* Of course, I will come. Go and say that I will 
be there directly, Marie. It really is strange.” He turned 
to address his wife as Mario slipped away. “ Excuso my 
Icaving you so abruptly, but Browne, poor fellow, perhaps 
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cannot afford to wait. It may be the last flicker before the 
light is for ever extinguished.” 

He was too preoccupicd to notice the adden whitencss 
that overspread Lady Faussctt’s beautiful features, the 
terror that made of her fair face an awful mask. He hurried 
from the room, thinking only of Cavan Browne, with the 
latent hopo in his heart that Gervase might bo provea 
innocent, that Browno’s statement would clear him. 

From tho sick room, where tho fight for the life of Cavan 
Browne had been fought, doctor and nurses had never beer 
absent. That their patient had recovered consciousn: ss 
secmed marvellous, and, fearing lest it should be but a 
temporary change, that ho might lapse into insensibility at 
any moment, his request for Sir Mortimer’s presence had 
been instantly complied with. 

Hurried instructions were given to Sir Mortimer that he 
was on no account to agitate the invalid, that he was to be 
perfectly calm and quict, and then he was allowed to apprcac:. 
the bed. 

Cavan Browne’s head was swathed in bandages that 
fastened beneath his chin, and gave him a somewhat gha-:} 
and corpse-like appearance, but his eycs wero clear aad 
collected ; they met Sir Mortimer’s with a look in them that 
tho ex-Governor could not understand, of pleading, anxiciy, 
and wistfulness. The look, however, softencd him ; hoe fore t 
his resentment at the hints of a presumptuous attachment, 
the rumour that the secretary had dared to lovo Stella 
Gresley. 

“Tm very glad that you're ablo to sce me, Browne,” he 
said kindly, bending his tall form over the low bed. ‘* You 
wish to speak to me—cr—er—to make a statement ?” 

Browne’s eycbrows camo suddenly together in a 
frown. 

“No,” he said, and his voico impressed Sir Mortimer ag 
being curiously changed, low, monotonous, with a slurring 
quality in its tones. “I—I know nothing—of the—the 
person—who struck me. Nothing!” 

Sir Mortimer uttered an inward thanksgiving. Gervase. 
he felt, was cleared 

“Was it a tramp?” ho suggested. ‘ Did ho wish to rob 
pom Browne? Are you sure that you could not identify 

im? I am glad,” Sir Mortimer added gravely, “ that you 
are so distinct upon this point, for a very painful thing has 
happened. Gervase Fenton has been arrested on the charge 
of attacking you. Of course this statement clears him.” 

Cavan Browne’s eyes, that had been closed as though in 
uttcr weariness, now opened suddenly ; they were no longer 
dull, a light transfigured them. Ho lay very still, picking 
absently at the quilt, whilst Sir Mortimer waited for an 
answer that was long in coming. 

“When I said that I knew nothing of the person who 
struck me it was because whoover it was, camo behind mc,” 
Browne said at length. He shut his eyes again and turned 
his head away. “I'm tired,” he murmured. * I—I can't 
talk any more.” 

Sir Mortimer turned in perplexity to the doctor. 

“Ia it posible that Mr. Browne never saw his assailant, 
that tho wound was inflicted from behind ?” he asked. 

Tho doctor looked profoundly wise, as one to whom all 
secrets are known. 

“It might be,” he said; "it is just within tho range of 
mela Sir Mortimer; indeed, I should say that Mr. 

rowne has proved that it is, for there is no reason, is there, 
why he should deny having seen his assailant ? ig 

Sir Mortimer gave a little start. ‘‘ No,” he said slowly, 
“I—I sup not. He will recover ?” 

* There is no doubt of it now,” said the doctor; “and, 
owing to Mr. Browne’s extraordinary vitality and recuperativo 
power, the recovery will be an unusually rapid one.” 

Cavan Browne kept his eyes closed until the cessation of 
low, whispering voices, and then the soft closing of tho door 
told him that Sir Mortimer and the doctcr had gonc. 
His brain was perfectly clear; it worked with oven more 
than its usual ewiftness. He lay still as death, outwardly 
at peace, inwardly consumed by a frenzy of rage and 
savage disappointment. Tho ruin of his designs on Stella 
scomcd assured, yet even now he refused to realise it. 

Ho thought of Alice Faussett, her white skin and red hair, 
her strange compelling eyes, her beauty that was as the 
perfume of some tropic flower, and then his mind clung 
suddenly to the vision of Stella, a mero swect English rosebud 
beside Alice, but—the woman that he loved ! 

A faint moan came from his lips—it was mental rather 
than physical—but instantly the watchful nurso was by his 
side, ready to do her utmost to alleviato his suffering, but 
he rather pettishly told her that he wished to be alone. 

**T feel so much better; I don’t want fussing,” he said 
ungratefully. ‘* Please don't bothcr about me !’ 

nurse, placidly accustomed to such ingratitude, with- 
drew out of sight, though not out of hearing, and Cavan 
Browno lay wl brooded onthe past and on that futuro that 
he till hoped to mould to his imperious will. 

That ho had recovered so swiftly from that blow, that his 
brain was once again in clear working order, was marvellcur. 
He fell asleep soon after Sir Mortimer had left him, and slept 
the health-giving sleep of perfcct tranquillity, that would go 
so far towards restoring him to health, whilst Lady Faussett 
pace to and fro in her own room with dull despair at Ler 

cart. 

Sho had thought that sho had provided so eloverly against 
all accidents; she bad fondly imagined herself armoured at 
all points against discovery ; and now—sho knew that she was 
wrong. Tho joint in her harness had been found. She would 
have given much to be excused from appearing at lunch, but 
sho knew Sir Mortimer’s punctilious habits, and how any 
departure from tho usual routine was apt to annoy him. 

When the gong was sounded she went downstair: into the 
dining-room. Sir Mortimer was not there, but &!.> beheld, 
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with an annoyance she cloaked beneath an exterior of distant 
graciousness, Mr. Robins the detective. . 

He was admiring the view from the windows, the sweep of 

Prins, and the glittering sea beyond, when, at the so of 
Faussett’s soft footfall, he turned and bowed to her. 

is manner was elaborately respectful, but to Alice, on the 
alert, there was something strange in the placid look he fixed 
upon her. She was well accustomed to being stared at; it 
was the homage, indeod, that her beauty demanded ; but she 
was not sure that it was admiration she saw in those round, 
blue eyes, that were, she noticed, intent upon her hair. From 
thoso piled glorious masses of burnished red tresses Mr. 
Robins scemed to find it difficult to remove his Alice 
knew that her hair was wonderful, but she did not think it 
was in admiration that Mr. Robins looked at it ; his expression 
was more one of interest and eager curiosity. 

“Sir Mortimer very kindly sent me an invitation to Junch 
with you, Lady Faussett, and with him,” said Mr. Robins. 
“‘T have beon out all the morning and haven’t been able to 
see Sir Mortimer yet.” 

“Oh,” said ‘ahs, languidly, “ you have been making 
investigations, I suppose ? Have you discovered anything ? 

Mr. Robins’ blue eyes shifted from Lady Faussett’s cloudy 
wealth of hair to her exquisite face. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, ‘I have.” 
js ae hand tightened on the handkerchief that she was 

olding. 

“ I congratulate you,” she said smoothly, and, Sir Mortimer 
entering at that moment, sho turned to him, smiling and 
apparently intercsted. 

“Just think, Mortimer,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Robins has made 
discoveries already! Isn’t he quite wonderful? What a 
good thing that you had him down from town!” F 

Luncheon was as informal as it was possible for anythin 
to be at Howcroft, where the ex-Governor loved to surro 
himself with an atmosphere of pomp and dignity. No ser- 
vants were in tho room, and consequently conversation was 
easier, and had less restrictions. Sir Mortimer waited on 
his wife with that old world poly that sat so well upon 
him, and as a rule unbent and was heavily jocular. 

To-day, however, his brow was ploughed with deep furrows ; 
he looked haggard, and, at Alice’s remarking on it, his frown 

eepened. 

eT only hope that the discovery, Mr. Robins, is one that 
will prove bo towards clearing Gervase,"’ he said gravely ; 
“T have been over to ——. It seems that in spite of what I 
told them concerning Browne's declaration that he could not 
identify his assailant, the authorities will not release Gervase. 
Myself, I believe they have no real grounds for detaining him.” 

“You're right there, Sir Mortimer,”’ broke in Mr. Robins 
cheerfully as he helped himself to an Italian salad. ‘“ The 
people at —— are rather chuckleheaded, you see, and they 
think they are very clever, which is fatal. Mr. Fenton's 
all right ; no one thinks that he did the trick. You needn’t 
worry about him ; he'll be at liberty directly.” 

ot am delighted to hear it!" said Sir Mortimer, with a 
suggestion of stiffness in his manner. The dotective was a 
little too much at his ease. “ Meanwhile what is the dis- 
covery you have made to which Lady Faussett alluded ?”’ 

Mr. Robins, though he looked like a prosperous grazier, 
had a sense of the dramatic fitness of things, and he liked to 

t his effects well. Ho glanced from ay Nausects to her 

usband, the former apparently all languid indifference, the 
latter evidently anxious and perturbed. 

“My discovery is connected with thoso letters that you 

vo me last night, Sir Mortimer,” Mr. Robins said re 

© was eating the truffle pie and the salad with the leisurely 
enjoyment of one who does not often sample such dainties. 
“They were very interesting reading ; ot 80.” 

“From the glance I had at them they seemed love-letters 
of rather a mawkish description, written, however, in a 
hand that somehow scemed familiar to me,” said Sir Mortimer 
stiffly ; ‘‘ but—I did not examine them carefully, I confess. 
Are they valuable as a clue, do you think ?” 

The detective did not answer at once; he was disposing, and 
without specd, of a rather large mouthful of pie. Alice 
Faussett, watching him, thought how placid and bovine he 
looked, how impossible to connect him with the eleuth- 
hounds of fiction, where detectives wero impeccable, and 
criminals, judging from the facility with which they fell into 
transparent pitfalls, more foolish than wicked. 

“ The letters aro—very interesting,” Mr. Robins said at 
longth. ‘“ As to their being & Oe rel I have them here, 
Sir Mortimer. Would yon like to see them?” 

He produced as he spoke, a packet neatly tied up and 
whose string he with dispatch severed. He did not glance 
at Alice Faussett, but he was conscious of the tense excitement 
that radiated, like something tangible from her, as he laid the 
open 1 before her husband. 

Sir Mortimer put on his eyeglasses, always a deliberate and 
rather lengthy operation—and, having fixed them to his 
liking, drew the packet towards him. he did so he looked 
across tho table at his wife. 

“ Alice,”"—instantly he was on his feet, hurrying round to 
her—‘ my dear, you are dreadfully white. Are you ill? 
Can I give you anything?” 

Alice shook her h ; she smiled up into her husband’s 
face, and at that moment Mr. Robins admired her. He 
recognised her courage, and he honoured her for it. 

“There is nothing wrong with me, Mortimer,” she said 
quietly ; but her hand fluttered out to her husband's and 
closed upon it ; she held him as though she did not wish him 
to quit her side. The detective understood ; the ovil day 
was to be postponed and because of this shadowy touch of 
cowardice, his heart hardened towards her. 

“I'd like you to look at the letters, Sir Mortimer,” he said 
blandly, ond. Sir Mortimer gently released himself from his 
wife's clasp, and went back to his chair. 

Alice’s beautiful lids droo: 3 she was only kept from un- 
consciousness by an almost fierce effort of will. x species of 
mist seemed to envelope her, to enfold her in suffocating 
folds, yet not too thick for her not to hear her husband’s 
exclamation of astonishment, the sharp cracklo of paper as 
he turned over the letters. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mr. Robins? There are 
nothing but blank shects here. Where are the letters that I 
geve you?” 

7 are all that I found in the packet, Sir Mortimer.” 


The detective’s level voice seemed to Alice to come from a 
long distance and yet to be horribly distinct. ‘‘ They are 
all that I found, except——” 

He stopped short; the mist swept away from Alice as 
suddenly as it had come. She found herself looking into Mr. 
Boling round blue eyes, and in her own she knew was an 
agon ap 

“ All you found,” said Sir Mortimer—he was still exam’ 
the el age he had not seen the look that the detective a 
his wife had interchanged—“ or was there anything else?” 

Again Mr. Robins’ gaze sought that of Lady Faussett for 
a few seconds ; it was fixed upon her; then he answered Sir 
Mortimer’s question. 

“No,” he eaid, “ there was nothing else.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
The Detective’s Ruse. 


Lapy Favussett was conscious of a deep, almost over- 
whelming relief when Mr. Robins stated that he had found 
nothing besides the blank sheets of paper in the packet. 

She sat immobile, her eyes downcast, resting on her plate, 
whilst she listened to her husband’s expression of surprise, 
anger, and indignation. The parcel, that had been sealed 
with Sir Mortimer’s own seal, had been tampered with, waste- 
paper substituted for those letters upon whose existence Sir 
Mortimer was Sopertd to wager a _ sum. To Mr. 
Robins, deftly sliding in the suggestion that Sir Mortimer 
might have been mistaken, the ex-Governor answered with 
elaly that he might as well be mistaken concerning his own 
identity. 

**T tell you I saw the letters, Mr. Robins,” he said heatedly. 
"I only looked at one, addressed, with many foolish epithets 
and terms of endearment to someone Mito; those 
letters exist. The question is—where are they now? Also, 
who ‘Eee this packet, sealed with my seal?” 

“* Ah,” said Mr. Robins, and he fell to sketching a pattern 
on the tablecloth with his fork. A shaft of sunlight glinted 
on Lady Faussett’s hair; the detective thought that the 
colour was unique. He was roused from contemplation of it 
by Sir Mortimer observing that the mystery was now so com- 
plicated that it would redound greatly to Mr. Robins’ credit 
if he elucidated it. 

“‘ For my part,” said Sir Mortimer pompously, “I can see 
no light anywhere. Can you?” 

Mr. Robins, looking at the sunshine on Alice Fauasctt’s red 
hair, a; His round, cherubic face was a little serious. 
Had Sir Mortimer but known it, the detective was pitying 
him profoundly. Extraordinary thou it might be, Mr. 
Robins was exceedingly sorry for the stiff, didactic, and 
slightly wearisome old man, whose own sense of honour was 
so keen that he could suspect none of a less high standard 
than his own. 

“Lady Faussett informed me that you had discovered a 
clue,” Sir Mortimer said suddenly. ‘‘ Pray let us hear what 
it is.” 

“ It’s hardly a clue, but something that I picked up in the 

unds when I was agg a bit,” said Mr. Robins 
ightly. He produced and laid before Sir Mortimer the 
brooch composed of two stars and surmounted by an 8. As 
Lady Faussett beheld it she gave a little . 
“y Cae. “What you 


t’s Stella’s,” she said, without thi 
gave her on her last birthday, Mortimer.” 

* Yes,’*her husband answered, surveying it with disfavour ; 
“but how is it a clue, Mr. Robins?” 

Briefly the detective explained where he had found it, and 
then hoe made a bold stroke. 

“‘ Miss Gresley, your niece, is here, Sir Mortimer? Might 
I see her just for a moment ?” 

Before Sir Mortimer could Alice interposed. Miss 
Gresley, she said, was far from well, and by no means equal 
to being worried. She ap to Sir Mortimer to support 
hor, but the mulish look that she knew shone in his eyes. 

“If Mr. Robins thinks it necessary, my dear Alice, he must 
certainly see Stella,” Sir Mortimer answered. ‘‘ As I said 
before, I am tired of hearing that she is upset and overcome. 
ee making an absurd fuss about nothing. I will send 
‘or her.” 

** But she docsn’t even know that Gervase is arrested,” 

rotested Alice, with white lips. She did not care that Mr. 

bins was watching her with keen and curious eyes. 
‘* Mortimer, the shock may kill her.” 

“Nonsense!” said Sir Mortimer, his obstinacy now 
thoroughly aroused. ‘‘ She will have to hear of it; ides, 
I hope that Gervaso will be able to clear himself of this awful 
charge. Mr. Robins, you are nearest the bell—thanks! 
Alice, my dear, you better remain with us, if Ba think 
Stella is likely to reer ae ream or anything of that kind.” 

To realise when one is defeated, when further protests or 
entreaties will add only to the humiliation already sustained, 
was one of Lady Faussett’s gifts. She said no more, but sat 
in silence until Stella was ushered in—a frightened, rather 
woebegone little figure, pale through the sunburn that mado 
her face so piquantly attractive. 

Her uncle motioned her to come close to him and took her 
by the hand. 

“You are better, Stella?’ he said kindly. ‘ Yes. 
That's well! Mr. Robins wishes tc ask you a few questions.” 

Stella’s eyes, round with horror, darted to the detective. 

“Oh, please, please /"’ sh> said entreatingly. ‘* Uncle, you 
won't make mo say anything against Gervase ?” 

* Don’t be childish, Stella,” said Sir Mortimer, with some 
asperity. ‘‘ Why should you think that anyone wishes you 
to say anything against Gervase? But Mr. Robins thinks 
that you can throw a little light on the subject of—of this 
unfortunate occurrence, so please answer his questions.” 

“T'll try to,” said Stella, meekly obedient. She stared at 
Mr. Robins as though he fascinated her. ‘‘ What am I to 
gay ? ” 

‘Lady Faussett looked up suddenly. Therein in that one 
= she recognised Stella’s appeal for guidance—guidance 

at she, Alice, was unable to give. She felt that the watchful 
blue eyes of Mr. Robins would detect tho faintest sign that 
sho might make to Stella. 


“Is this your property, Miss Gresley ?"’ asked the detec- 
tive. He handed her the brooch, at which Stella gazed in 
some perturbation, finally allowing that it was hers, “I 


found it,” eaid the detective suavely, “‘ in a clump of shrubs 
not far from the terrace. Can you ecplain how that trinket 
em en dden! hite ; h 
grew suddenly very white ; her terror was pathetic, 
but Alice, instead of feding sorry for her, was mmeicts of a 
sudden anger and impatience with the Ee What was the 
use of being frightened when you were fighting for your lifo, 
when you had to be wary, — and on guard at all points ? 
iS} loved Gervase, of that Lady Faussett had no doubt, 
but it was a love for which Alice no understanding or 
pity—a love that could not dare all face all things for 
the sake of the beloved. Stella was too straightforward, too 
transparently honest, for the game of deceit she was forced 


to play. 
“I asked you, Miss Gresley,” said the detective, in quict, 
but inexorable tones, ‘‘ when you last had this brooch.” 
Stella tried to speak ; no words came from her white lips, 
pivolnntedty she turned to Alice. Robins would not have 
been the able and skilled spy that he was had he not noted 
and understood the significance of that sudden frightened 


appeal. 

“I’m afraid it’s very unpleasant for the young lady to be 
mixed up in such an affair, Sir Mortimer,” he said quictly. 
“ With your permission, I’ll ask her no more questions? “I 
didn’t suppose that she could give us any information that 
would be of help to Mr. Fenton. I believe you're not aware, 
Miss Gresley,” he added, addressing Stella with great gravity, 
“that Mr. Gervase Fenton has been arrested on the charga 
of attempting to murder Mr. Browne ? ” 

That his niece would faint on hearing this terrible news 
broken to her with almost brutal suddenness, Sir Mortimer 
quite expected ; he put out his hand and laid it protectingly 
upon her. ; 

“* My dear,” he said gently, ‘‘ Stella, there is—thero is, 1 
believe, no dangor. It—it is a piece of bungling ; he will be 


set at liberty. Browne's statement will clear him. Do not 
be afraid.” 

Stella made no answer; to the detective it appeared as 
though the full and dread significance of what she had heard 


had scarcely etrated to her brain. He wondered, as he 
observed her, how much she knew of that fatal night, when 
murder’s dripping footsteps had invaded the sanctuary of 
Howoroft. at she was concealing something he knew; 
poor Stella was but an amateur at disguising her feelings. 
" = poe ig go do it?” she ne Aba epee She clung to 
er uncle for physical support, whilst her great eyes sought 
his beseechin pe “Unole, how cruel, how wicked of nih 
Oh, how could they ?” 

“‘ My dear, you are childish ; no one says Gervase did this. 
He is only arrested on suspicion,” said Sir Mortimer, a little 
irritably. ‘Mr. Robins is here to find out the real culprit 
and to clear Gervase. He thinks that this brooch of yours 
may in some way help him ; how, I do not know.” 

“‘T will not trouble the young lady at present,” said Mr. 
Robins. “ Later, perhaps, when she is more com i 

“* Go then, my dear,” said Sir Mortimer ; and Stella did not 
need to be bidden twice. She ran from the room, and the 
detectivo’s gaze went at once to Lady Faussett, who had risen 
as though to follow her niece. 

“* Forgive me,” said Mr. Robins placidly, ‘ but, if I might 
suggest it, I should leave Miss Gresley alone. It would be 
better ; or, if Sir Mortimer would speak a few words to her it 
might not be amiss. But, if I mistake not, what the ane 

ly requires is a certain bracing, not the sympathy which 
am sure your ladyship would give her.” 

“ Yes, yes, exactly! I’ve felt that ever since this deplor- 
able affair that Miss Gresley allowed herself to be so upset 
by,” said Sir Mortimer fussily. ‘‘ Very sensible way of 
potting it, Mr. Robins. Bracing—that is what she requires. 

will , ans to her.” 

“If I might again suggest, said Mr. Robins, “ now is an 
excellent cpporanity: e can be of great service to Mr. 
Fenton if only she will be open with you, Sir Mortimer ; your 
influence might bring that about.” 

Sir Mortimer put down his napkin and rose. 

**T’ll see her at once,” he said, “ though I cannot think 
that she will be of real use to us, Mr. Robins. What now 
concerns me most is not to find out who attempted to kill Mr. 
Browne, but who purloined those letters. That in my 
opinion is far more mysterious and perplexing.” 

He left the room as he spoke ; the ruse had succeeded : Mr, 
Robins was alone with Lady Faussett. 


(This serial will conclude next week.) 
“fe —___—_. 
“Dip you ever have the feeling that people didn’t 


understand you ?” 
**T often have it ; I use the telephone a great deal.” 


—~-jo—___ 
Hz (to his beloved’s maid): “‘ How ever did you manage 
to get me a lock of her hair without her notiving ? * 
Mar: “ Oh, I simply cut it off while she was in another 


room | 
oenart f an 

** Szarcu the poets, young man,” advised the philoso- 
pher s “‘ search the poets.” 

‘* And what’s the use ? ” complained the ex-pickpocket, 
** T once searched s poet an’ all I got was a pawnticket." 

= en Pie 

PILING IT ON. 

‘‘ THERE! ** exclaimed the wide-world traveller, after 
relating to his friend the thrilling, half-hour story of a 
perilous adventure on Mont Blanc. ‘That was pretty 


exciting, wasn’t it ?" 

“‘ Rather!" chimed in the friend. “I should just 
think! But, you know, you’ve told me most of tha 
ning before.” 

‘* Indeed ? " exclaimed the traveller. 
old man! When was that?" 

“Oh, last August!" carelessly replied the friend, 
** And in the four months since you have climbed to the 
top, succoured a fainting guide, sustained a snowstorm 
on the summit, aided two benumbed strangers on the way 
down, and guided an entire party to the foot!“ 


“I’m very sorry, 


A splendid cover, Christmas yarns, and many a foke and fest, 
Prove that of all boye’ papers the Christmas SCOUT is beat. 


Becorded in Rhyme, 


GOLF UP-TO-DATE. 

{The London County Council are opening a cheap golf 
course in Hainault Forest. It ts hoped that the game will 
be taken up in the East End.—Daily Paper.] 

On many different links I’ve played 
The Royal and Ancient game ; 

And everywhere I’ve found the players" 
Language much the same. 

Remarks like ‘“‘ That’s my hole, I think ?” 
“ Your honour, sir,” and ‘ Fore !”* 

Are what I’m used to when I whack 
The artful rubber core. 


Last Thursday week, however, I 


To Hainault Forest went, 
And in the clubhouse there I met 


opening tee 


shot, 
About a hundred yards ahead 
A chap we chanced to spot. 
My strange companion dropped his club, 
And yelled in accents clear : 
“ Hi! guv’nor, duck yer tupp’ny, or 
Yer'll cop it on the ear!’ 


Six holes from home, or thereabouts, 
I'd won the match, and he 

Admiringly remarked, ‘‘ Yer much 
Too bloomin’ ’ot fer me. 

I ain’t the sort o’ silly bloke 
Wot grouses at ’is fite, 

But swelp me bob I never thought 
Yer'd got it in yer—strite!” 


A smart check- 
suited gent. 
I asked him if he’d 
like a game, 
And heard him, with 
a shock, 
Reply: ‘“‘Agime ! Wot 
oh! Not ’alf! 
Tl tike yer on, old 
cock!” 


Just as from off the 


I drove a mighty 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


DRESSED TO PERFECTION. 


[An eminent French costumier considers that a woman 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, Ww.C. 


PRESENTS, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 
[Now is at hand the season of Christmas presents from aurts 
and cousins, sweethearts and wives, which men must rejoice 


cannot be said to be really smartly dressed unless the work- | over openly, casting them in secrct with revilings into the 


people in the strects laugh at her clothes when they see her.— 
Daily Paper.] 
Sue wore a hat of quite enormous size . 
Her Empire gown was of a verdant green ; 
And, underneath obtrusive petticoats, 


Phenomenally high-heeled boots were seen. 


A snigger, which he vainly strove to mask, 
Escaped the dour policeman on his beat. 
Hilarious 


eyes 
streamed 
Postponed 


tl the street. 


The taxi-driver, 


the nonce 
Of petrol imposts, guffawed loud and long, 
Whilst even mendicants (reputed blind) 
Joined in the cachinnations of the throng. 


The sound was like swect music to her ears, 
And secret satisfaction filled her breast ; 

She knew that fecling—dear to womanhood— 
The consciousness of being smartly dressed. 


navvies, 
wiping 


’mid a chorus of Sei 

“ Whoas!” IN a) 
that | And Maudie, my sweet-_, ji"! 
My 


the 
demolition of 


heedless for 


nethermost recesses of the remotest drawer.—Daily Paper.) 
Tue bells of King Christmas ring out with rejoicing, 
And publish glad tidings o’er p meee and lea ; 
No feelings their din 
voicing, 
For Christmas is only a nuisance to me ; 
My regular gift will arrive from Aunt Anna 
(Well-meant, not dispatched as a cynical joke !), 
A box of monstrosities labelled ‘‘ Havana,” 
Unsightly and tireproof, that no one can smoke. 


of mine with they are 


Fair cousins will send mo in odorous wrappings 
The loudest and vilest of fancy half-hose, 

Which street-urchins grect with satirical clappings, 
While cab-horses shy. 


heart, so chic 
and so charming, 

Will snuggle up close 
with a gleam in 
her eye, 

Waving hideous neck- ° 
wear, grotesque 
and alarming, 

And gurgle: ‘ Dear 


Jimmy—I’ve 
bought you a 
tie!” 


I have my revenge! 
All the socks 
from my cousins 

Deck stalls, in due course, at our local bazaars, 
And blight in the greenhouse are slaughtered by 
dozens 
With juice made from stewing kind auntie’s cigars. 
All presents bestowed at this aaa! season 
Have uses—so much in a life-time I’ve learnt— 
Except Maudie’s tie, which is out of all reason ; 
It’s perfectly hopeless, and has to be burnt. 
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an. 


Some Capital Yarns by Mr. Henri de Vries. 


[Mr. Henri de Vries, who, until lately, was appearing in 
“4 Dumb Man’s Curse” at the Critcrion Theatre, ts 
perhaps the most remarkable protean actor now before the 
public. In his present play he not only ‘* doubles ™ such 
widely diverse characters as @ parish priest, a@ dumb 
stone-carver, an old woman gossip, a soldier, a Jew pedlar 
and an old man, but he ee the parts in English—a 
wonderful feat considering that he ts Dutch.) 


You British have a saying that it is an ill wind which 
blows no one good. That is often very true; and it was 
such a “ wind ” that first started me in this quick-change 
“line ” of mine some years ago. 

One day, when we wero rehearsing a new play, one of 
the members of my company fell ill. His part—a difficult 
one, because it had to be played in a Belgian dialect— 
had to be taken by someone at very short notice. I 
took it. 

But the man who came to play my original part was not 
good, and we were in despair. The play would be spoilt ! 

Then, suddenly, the thought came to me—why could J 
not play both parts? They laughed at me at first, but 
I felt suro of myself, and insisted. I “made good,” 
as the Americans say, and that made me ambitious. If 
I could play two parts, why could Inot play more? Why, 
in fact, could I not do a whole play by myself ? 


“A Case of Arson.” 

I told my idea to an author friend of mine. He also 
laughed at me. “Thank you,” he said, “ but I do not 
write rubbish.” 

“ But I do not ask you to,” I answered. “I want a 
ood play—a sensible play. It is possible—will you 
ry to write me one ?” . 

Some weeks later he came to me. . Here is your 
play,” he said. “It is called * A Case of Arson, and you 
must play seven different characters in it.” . 

I have played those seven characters here, in America, 
and on the Continent for several years, and so it was 
clearly “ ible.” 

At fel peocls would not believe that I did it all by 
myself; and, when I went to one town with the play, 
the dramatio eit of a certain big paper came and 


ae cee!” a thrilling story of Austra 
a . the Christmas Double 


said to me: “It was very clever, the way you managed 
those four parts.” 

“Four ?’? I said. ‘Seven, you mean?” 

“Oh, no, my friend !” he answered. ‘ You cannot take 
me in like that; three of the seven were not played by 
you at all, and I shall say so in m ‘ notice ’ to-morrow.” 

“ Please do,” I said—for I could not have had a much 
better advertisement than this—“ but also come ‘ behind * 
and watch me to-morrow night, and then contradict 
what you have said in the next day’s ae 

He came, he watched me, and he contradicted what he 
had written about me. 

At one time, too, I used to get applications from actors 
for engagements in my “company,” but I think the best 
compliment I was ever paid was when an actress, who had 
known me well for over ten years, watched my perfor- 
mance with a mutual friend for fully ten minutes before 
remarking, ‘‘ Oh, here he is, I was wondering how much 
longer it would be before he came on.” 

Thad been on and off a dozen times, in various disguises, 
before she knew me! 

Talking about disguises reminds me of a trick I played 
in America on a certain journalist who came to interview 
—and stayed to bore—me. 

I was made up and in character when he came, and after 
I had stood him and his questions as long as I could, I said, 
“Excuse me a moment,” and vanished behind a screen. 
There I held a small and audible conversation with an 
imaginary second person, and then emerged, made up as 
an old man, bowing and wishing the journalist a polite 
“* Good evening, sir.” 

He Never Called Again. 

Two or three minutes later I returned as myself, 
unpainted and in ordinary clothes. My friend the 
journalist did not know me. 

“ Hullo, is Mr. de Vries here, sir ?” I inquired. 

“T think he’s behind that screen over there,” said the 
journalist. 

I looked behind the screen. 
he must have gone away.” 

“Oh, no,” said the journalist, “he can’t have gone 
because I’ve been sitting here the whole time. The only 
man who passed through was an old man nothing like 
him!” 

I laughed. ‘‘ My fricnd,” I said, “ that old man was 
Mr. de Vries. I know him of old ; he’s often up to tricks 
like that. I’m afraid it’s no good either of us hoping to 
see him here again to-night.” 

That bright young man never came to intervicw me 


“No, he’s not there, 


again. 

I get all sorts of extraordinary letters sent me—one 
American mother once wrote and hailed me as a prodigal 
son who had run away from home a large number—I 


forget how many—years ago, and a constant stream of 
alleged ‘‘ one man ” plays is constantly flowing in upon me. 

Nearly all theso plays are quite hopeless, becauso ip 
them I should have to perform utterly impossible or 
improbable feats. 

How, for instance, can I die as a beautiful girl. and then, 
in fulf view of the audicnce, go off and come back a second 
later as a cab-driver ? 

I have, of course, all sorts of “ patent” clothes for my 
performances. I design them all myself, and although 
they have to be specially and very carefully made, my 
annual tailor’s bill is, on the whole, an exceedingly modest 
one. 

I employ but one assistant to ‘ valet” me, and T can 
go off the stage as one character, and be on again in three 
seconds as an entircly different one. 

I have no especial method of rehearsing, and I confess to 
being in a stato of abject nervousness on a first night, 


fe 


WHY THE RIGHT LEFT. 

Tne opposing outside left was a terror. He butted you 
in the belt, and rolled you in the mud, and charged you 
and tripped you; and, as for getting past him, after ten 
minutes’ battling you gave up all hope. No matter 
that he was pulled up at times for “fouling.” He maimed, 
and struck terror into the hearts of his opponents, and they 
preferred wholo ribs to penalty-kicks. 

At half-time the outside right crossed angrily to his 
captain. 

‘“‘T want you to change my position,”* he demanded. 

“But you’ro doing well enough,” remonstrated the 
captain. “ Outside right has always been your position.” 

“Maybe it has!” growled tho injured player; “* but 
outside right against that joker means no inside left!” 


COURTESY. 


Tar tram-car was full when the two men entered. 
Both were tired, and the passengeis on one side crowded 
up and mado room for one, and the cther sat on his knee, 

In a very fow minutes both wero sleeping soundly. 
Then a stout woman entered, and caught at the strap 
just in front of them. She looked round the car, but no 
one seemed to see her. 

“It’s odd,” sho said pointedly, as a suddca jerk of the 
car nearly made her drop a bundle she carricd, “ that 
there’s no gentleman in this ’ere car.” 

That awoke the man sitting on his fricnd’s knees, He 
rubbed his eyes, and made a quick survey of the car, 
jumped up, and said: 

“Madam, take my scat!’? Then everyono laughed 
except the woman to whom the couitesy had been extended 
and the man who was a:leep, 


lia and the South Seas, by Robert Leighton, begins in 
Number of THE SCOUT, now on sale. 


q 
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GOMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
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“THERE han ae " cried the man excitedly, as he stood 


outside the ol unch and Judy Show,” and watched 
the carriage rolling towards the railway station. “Look, 
mother! ‘Take a long look at our gal! Bless her! May 


she be as happy in her new station as we are to see 
her in it!" 


“Mother” was an elderly woman who had been hidden | 


inside the box, read 
Punch's remarks. 
fully, and gazed | 


to move the 


ts and squeak out 
he d from 


hind the box fear- 
ingly after the carriage. A young 
man and woman, newly-wed, were seated with their backs 
to the coachman, and consequently facing the by-lane 
where the show-box stood. 

“Y-e-e-s!" sobbed the woman. “This is ome o’ the 
happiest days of our lives, Joe, and we hope she’s the 
same!" 


And as tho carriage rolled round the bend of the 
country road, the old woman sank on the stump of a tree 
that had been blown down in a gale, and wept freely. 

“Cheer up!" said Joe, stooping and placing his arms 
round her as well as he could in the circumstances. “This 
don’t look as if you was happy, you know, and I'm sure 
as you're as h-a-ppy as I aam!” 

he tears ran down his face, and the two remained for 
a while silently weeping. Were they tears of joy or ‘sorrow ? 
e 2 


Four years had gone by, and the old couple were at 
the precise spot once more, resting after having given a 
“performance” to an audience of rustic adults and children 
in a village two miles away. 

“Tt was just here, mother, that we saw her iy off, 
you remember!” said Joe aeons “That was the height 
of our dreams, but—somehow—I don’t think we enjoyed 
it as wo thought we should! I wonder sometimes if 
we've acted for the best.” 

Mother, who had appeared to be reffecting sadly until 
this last observation, brightened considerably. 

“Joe,” she answered earnestly, “it ien't our own hap- 
piness we ought to study. It’s our duty to sacrifice our- 
selves, if it’s necessary, for the children, and get them 
on in life. That's what we've done!” 

“Yes, Mary,” said Joe quietly; “but I sometimes 
wonder if she’s as as we think we've made her! 
Now, let's argy it out while we're resting.” 

Perhaps the old stump of a tree had expanded; at any 
rate, there was room for two, or they made it enough, for 
fer took a reat together, and Joe proceeded to detail 

ast. 

“We were both of us born and bred in the show busi- 
ness, and worked together in a travelling circus. We fell 
in love and got married. A little later, we thought as 
you'd better give up and have a little home, where you 
sould look after the baby, and I could come home now and 
t 


“Tt all went well for a time, and then I had an accident 
that put an tend to the acrobat work for me, and I had to 
take to the Punch and Judy work, with a partner. You 
had to come about, as I had to do most of my travellin 
on foot, and conldn’t afford to ride home every now an 
then to see you. 

“Well, Alice grew to be six, and a pretty child; and 
she showed signs of being clever, so as nobody would 
ha’ said that she belonged to us if t! hadn't knowed it. 
Then we hit on the idea that she ought to have a chance 
of being a lady, ‘cos she had it in her. Circumstances 
favoured the plan. Jimmy Wakefield, my partner, died, 
80 we hit on the idea of your a-coming round to work the 
dolls inside the box, and so making more money for us to 
have to ourselves, ‘stead of sharing with an outside 
partner, and then we'd be always together, and with the 
extra money we could give Alice a good education.” 

Joe paused and cleared his throat. Mary remained 
motionless. 

“We took her to a girls’ schoo] where she could be as 
a boarding pupil. It wasn't a big affair, s0 we could 
manage to pay for board and schooling and clothes. Wo 
told Riss intern what we wanted to do, and she said 
that she would see if anything was likely to come of 
Alice’s cleverness, and that we mustn't spoil her chances 
in life, if she was clever, by letting everyone know as wie 
weno travelling show people. 

“So we a to see her secretly, and to let her be 
with Miss Mintern during the holidays, and so on. And 
we scraped and saved to pay the fecs, and we kept our- 
selves dark, and when ehe was about ten she carried off 
a scholarship and went to a bigger school during the day, 
and home as a boarder to Misa Mintern at right, 

“And still we had to scrape and save, ‘cos, as she 
went on, it cost more money for what they calls main- 
tenance. Sho got to a big college with a scholarship, which 
had a tittle money with it, but still we had to pay some- 
thing to Miss Mintern so that she could find Alice in 
clothes, and all that. We didn’t dare to pay it direct, and 
at last we had to sce Alice only when we could manage 
to give a performance. And she knew as we were her 
father and mother, but she couldn't come out to speak to 
us. And I've often wondered if she liked to see us or 
not, and if she knew what we'd done for her.” 


The roads may lie under a foot of snow. But the boy to the neweagent’ 


a eee 5 5 nen mon tt ang 


i 


rhe g The Story of a Re-union they Brought About. 
7 


There was silence; neither 
seemed to care to make an 
answer to the question. 

“At last she went Ko a 
bi college,” p 08, 
- anithe arto of it was that 
she took some high certificates 
and went as a teacher; but 
she got to know some great 
poor: le, and next we heard of 

er, it was from Miss Mintern, 
that she was going to be 
married to a yo baronet 
named Sir Robert Norton!” 

“ And our pes had gone 
all right!” breathed Mary, 
with all a mother’s love and 
pride. 

“We saw her come out of 

‘ church,” continued Joe, with 
a lump in his throat, ‘‘and we daren't say anything except 
cheer with the rest. And we couldn’t run «ut and kiss her 
and say how glad we was. We was nobodies, while she 
went away like a lady. And afterwards, we went and 
stood just there, in this lane, which tums aslant off the 
Toad, 60 that we could see the carriage as it rolled away, 


and see her.” 
“We helped to make her a real ere She's loved and 
e mother proudly. 


respected by everyone!" broke in 
“Isn't that our reward, Joe? Surely, you're not regretting 
it now?” 

“No, Mary,” apiien Joe in the same quiet tone. He 
always called her ary, never Polly. “Still, I can’t help 
thinking—— Well, let's see! Four years , and we've 
seen her once a year, and twice we've seen baby boy, 
our grandson, who'll be a baronet some day. Miss Mintern 
mazaged it for us, so that we were to give a show at a 
children’s party ; but this year Miss Mintern hasn't written, 
and I'm afraid she’s gone, ag we've had no answer to our 
letter, 60 we've got to go and ask if we can give a 
performance.” 

“Yes, Joe. I must see her, I must!" cried Mary with 


smothered passion. “Joe,” she went on slowly, “I feel 
sometimes as if this'll be the last time I shall see her and 
the pase iad 

“ ion 


t talk like that, Mary!" cried Joe in openy, ane 
his tone was all the more intense for the reason t he 
himself entertained a gecret fear of a like nature on Mary's 
behalf. “And that's one reason why I'm talking, Mary! 
Do you think it can be all happiness for Alice, if she’s 
a true girl, a true daughter——" . 

“She is!" interrupted Mary decisively. 

“To know that we are travelling about, poor, and she 
can’t own us as mother and father!” 

“It wouldn't be right to spoil her chance and ruin her 
ag eg " declared Mary with determination. 

“ And then, what must she say when her husband wants 
to know 60: ing about her?” continued Joe. “Is she 
supposed to be an orphan! And would she feel happy if 
she knew, after—er—after one of us was gone, that we'd 
had bad luck ever since she’s been married, and had had to 
go through illness and privatione and exposure, ‘cos the 
returns wasn’t good?" 

It was Mary's turn to cry, “Don't Joe!" She added, 
“It hurts me! Let's be o en and see if we can get 
permission to perform. She paid us well, and if we get 
permission, the money'l] set us up a bit. Joe, we didn’t 
do it all for her, you know. She was clever and pretty, 
and we pied her to get where she ought to belong. That 
ment uty. Don’t say as you regret it, Joo!” she 
i) , 

“TI don't!” said Joe stoutly. “But I wish there had 
beien some other way, without disowning oem parents!" 

They etarted towards the “ fine house’ t stood within 
its own grounds about half a mile away, but Mary showed 
distinct signs of weakness and coughed a good deal. Joe 
eyed her occasionally with much anxiety. was 
bess up, and he himself was less strong than he used 


“The world’s a queer place,” he reflected. “Why 
should people laugh because a good, clever girl has a show- 
man for a mother and father’? ’’ (It will be noticed that 
Joe was mixed in his terms, although his sentiment was 
correct.) ‘‘ Yet they would, so other people has to pretend 
—and suffer!” 

He admitted that Mary 
destined by her qualifications for a higher plane, and in 
helping her to reach it had only done what they 
ougne, yet—a long, smo! sigh ended the meditation. 

hen, after about twenty minutes’ trudging, they 
reached the gates of the “fine house,” Joe sat down and 
pencilled a note to the lady, asking that they might be 
permitted to give an exhibition of their gkill. “He handed 
i to the wife of the lodge-keeper, who recognised 
em, 

“I don’t know as there'll be any opportunity for this,” 
she remarked with a ead shake of her head. “You see, 
the young mistress is very illi——” 

“Is che?” queried Mary, pressing forward anxiously. 
“No, don’t say that!" 

“She is!” declared the woman, regarding Mary as a 
very sympathetic person. ‘‘ That won't affect you, except 
that it may mean a little money out of your pockets, but 
the master, of course, is much upset. i don't think it’s 
myeh eoed eee pom veep i 

“Oh, yes, do!" implored Mary, looking along the walk 
to the owes. «Please dot ed adits 

“ , & sight of the Punch and Judy might pull her 
round” interpolated Joe eagerly. “ lt would als her 
up and make laugh ! lo take it, and say that we 
asked you so hard to take the note to the lady!” 

With another shake of the head the woman departed, 
and the two wanderers waited as patiently as they could. 
Neither dared speak, and when they saw the woman 
returning they almost held their breaths. 

aoe ope one the back e the Sunes and 
eaid eagerly. “The young gentleman will be ab 
through a window on the first floor, 


lay,” she 
to look 
, pethaps. You may 


Christmas SCOUT, you Know. Wise laddie ! 


was right—that Alice was 


‘@ shop will go. 


have to play to nobody, though! Still, you can go 
th it, oa it won't matter to you so long as you 
get I suppose! 
08 ee resented these words, but they 

o matter to them! Why, they 
would have played all day and all night in order to de 
something for Alice's sake ! . 

So they made their preparations, and Joe gave a blast 
on the pipes to announce that they were “ just a-going to 
begin.” Both had their hearts a0 full that it was with 
ditk ty each could do the respective part. Both watched 
the windows eagerly, and played as well and as vigorously 
as a full and a lump es agrtcatdlinoan a ieee 5 

Presently a white face, that of a young woman, appeare 
at the waldo, and Joe playing. Mary, who had 
been taking a rest while Joo blew om Een thrust her 
head out of the side of the box and looked up. 

“Alice!” she cried, as she saw the haggard features 
of the young mother. The cry was wrung from her, and 
Joe, tueeitied at the risk of betrayal, blew a shrill ca!l on 
the pipes to divert attention. of the servants were 
watching at the lower windows; had they heard! 

The face vanished, and Mary slipped into the bor. 
Then came the young mother again, holding a little boy, 
whose chubby features contrasted strikingly with her 
emaciated face. 

“Play up!” whispered Joe hoarsely. “ Make 'em fight, 
make ‘em all have a reg'lar buster! The boy's looking! 
Go on, for your life! It will do her good!" 

Mary ‘exerted herself to her utmost, uttering shrill 
remarks and making Punch whack the le most un- 
mercifully. Never before was such vigour thrown into 
the performance. The showman himself made all sorts of 
antics, and was rewarded by seeing the little fellow first 
smile, then laugh, and ultimately clap his hands and shout. 

“Keep it up, keep it up!” whispered Joe again. “Go 
it! He's laughing, and she’s looking much better 
already!” . . 

That was too much for Mary; she was dying to see Alice 
and the boy. She stopped to take a look from the side, 
but she swayed, and then, having exhausted herself, fell 
to the ground outside the show! a 

The boy laughed and clapped his hands again; it was 

art of the fun to him. The mother, however, uttered 

w cry, hurriedly handed the child to someone in the 
background, and immediately disappeared from the 
window. 

A door opened, and a tall, handsome man of about 
twenty-nine came hastily forward to help Joe, who was 
bending over Mary. : 

“ What is the matter?” he asked quickly and sympatheti- 
cally. “ Poor woman! land cxhausted ! 


stairs and into the 
but ran forward he 
side of the prostrate woman. 

s Mother mother!” she wailed. “Oh, don’t say she is 
dead!” a 

“No, Alioe, m gal,” retard ioe equally og ge of 
everything save is fai ife partner was ill, 

il, “It ink we'll get her round with a drop of ak 
The handsome young man looked sharply from one to 
another, and then ran te help. - a few minutes, 
was lying on a comfortable and receiving every possible 
Stiention, All that Sir Robert Norton had said was, “Say 
nothing just now, none of you!” 

As soon as possible the servante were excluded, and 
M regained enough stren to speak. She looked 
pleadingly at her daughter, and said, feebly : 

“I’m so sorry! I've spoilt everything! I oughtn’t to 
have said anything!” 

Alice cast a frightened glance at her husband, who was 
standing a little back from the bed and unseen by | i 

“Say just what you like!” he said tenderly, for- 
ward and placing his arm round his wife's waist. “It will 
make no difference to me, and the outsiders can think 
what they please!" f . 

With a cry full of mingled gladness and relief, Alice 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed him; then she 
ig and kissed her mother neverently. 

They kept her quiet, and the servants looked upon the 
whole occurrence as an example of the kindness of heart 
that characterised their master and mistsess; but within 
the charmed circle it was different. . 

Mary, seeing the turn of events and relieved of a burden, 
quickly recovered. The boy was taken to her, and she 
and Joe amused him while Alice was taken back to her 
room to recover from the effects of her excitement, and to 
nurse her own strength. Two days later Joe and Mary 
left; they went aney with their show, but when they were 
a short distance off they wene picked up by a cart and 
taken to a railway station. 

A week afterwards, neatly dressed and apparently well 
cared for, they entered into possession of a cottage a 
few miles from the “fine houge,” with the knowledge that 
no rent would ever be asked of them, and that every 
quarter they would reoeive enough money to enable them 
to live cosily. ; 

The interview between Alice and her husband was never 
described ; Alice told her parents that she had been much 
to blame, and that her husband had gently scolded her for 
not having told him. Both Sir Robert and Lady Norton 
visit the old couple from time to time, and the boy comes 
occasionally with them. No one «xcept they know the real 

ition, and, as all agree, it is well that outsiders should 
Eve nothing. 

“ And even now,” says Joe at times to his wife, “I am 
not sure about this life problem. We have done all we 
could for the gal. and I s'pose that’s right; but was it 
well to keep everything 60 much in the dark? It’s turned 


out all right in the end, in our case, but tn a general 
way, does it do 2 8 

“Don’t worry yourself about the 1 way!” inter- 
rupts Mary briskly. “Let wiser eettle that | *’ 


For he must have hie 
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The Jolliest Toy 
| ever Had 


PE, Pleasant Reminiscences 
— ws of Celebrities. 


[Modern children are infinitely better off in the quantity 
and quality of their toys than their parents were as children. 
At the same time, modern toys are so beautiful, so daborate, 


CAN WOMEN BLUFF? 

“ T warpty think my wife sees the joke t,”? said Brown 
with a smile; ‘“‘and I am also inclined to think that she 
has an idea that I was deliberately trying to create a 
false impression, to which I plead guilty. 

‘One night last week I thought I heard someone 
prowling about the house, and as there have been a 
number of houses broken into lately, I concluded that 
the noise was made by burglars. As I sat up in bed 
listening I chanced to glance into the next room, the door 
of our bedroom being open, and there, sure enough, stood 
a burglar coolly examining our silver plate. With this 


WHEN 


INDIGESTION | 


COMES 


When your stomach fails, you are no longer getting 
nourishment from your fou. Instead of building up 
your body, food lies in your stomach, sours, and gives off 
gases which pollute your blood and derange your whole 
ieee You have pains in the chest and between the 
8 


oo perfed in finish and detail, that they are } erhaps a little startling discovery came the chilling thought that I oulders, constipation, biliousness, headaches, weakness. > 
to spoil the child’s wonderful and most valuable } 1a n't such a thing as a firearm in the house. But I 

capacity for “ making believe.” However, this is not the time | determined to see what bluff would do, so, turning to YOU ARE FIT FOR NOTHING 

for @ discussion on this point, and as will be scen from the | my wile, I said in a loud voice : Y d Mother Seigel’s S hich aide digesti 

following pleasant reminiscences of well-known people, if the ‘+ Where’s my revolver ?° t eles ts ts nea SoD ee ton at digeation, i 
last generation of children lacked the multifarious and really “+ John,’ she answered in a voice equally as loud, wal gee if pe bas ee ean of ier adh 

La a OA ac a cd | there n't auch a thing tha home,and'gou know its || Powel Puree 720s he guary Sprap. ie onade- 

deep and lasting impression on their minds.) salle abit” closed and locked the door and blew a herbal extracts which have just those medicinal pro- ; # 


Miss TOPSY SINDEN, 
The best of English dancers tells the story of ‘‘ Bungie.” 
Tue “‘jolliest doll’? I ever had was a very funny 
one. It was like a miniature beer-barrel, with arms 
and legs sticking out in a most grotesque way. Its 


head went up and down while it walked, while at the 


same time its inside played tunes. 

My nickname for it was ‘‘ Bungie,” and the tunes 
that it played were ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland” and 
one other that I can’t remember, finishing up with 


——+ $e 


“T presume,” said the lodger icily, at the conclusion 
of a little dispute with his landlady—‘I presume that 


you will allow me to take my belongings away with me ?” 


“I am sorry,” was the icy reply, “ but your other 


collar has not yet come home from the laundry.” 
—_—~»f.___ 


A TOUCHING STORY. 
Hotpixe her close to him, he gazed into the unfathom- 


perties required to enable your digestive organs to do 
their work, and keep you in perfect health, 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


“God Save the Queen.” able depths of her gazelle-like eyes. : 
As the music began to stop the head and legs used Acute anxiety was expressed in every line of her fair | 
gradually to disappear, until only “ Bungie”? stood by face. Ever and anon a sigh seemed to rend her being “T had severe indigestion, with pains in the chest | 
itself. with its intensity, and she gazed into his face as though | after meals. Icouldn’t sleep. My appetite left me. I ) 
she would read his very soul. was so run down I couldn’t work. ‘Alter one bottle of i 


Mr. WALTER CRANE, R.W.S. 
The fam-us artist, whose children’s books have given 
_wnalloyed delight to children of all ages. 

Toys are valued generally in strict relation to enc’s 
age, and also the season of the year. 

I do not know that I kad any continuous preference, 
but I delighted in Noah’s arks, boxes of bricks, ships, 
and lead soldiers, and later in gunpowder and fre- 
works—if these can be considered toys ! 

If limited to one, I’d stick to Noah’s ark. 


Miss WINIFRED L. LEALE, 
The famous rifle shot from Guernsey, who has sccred many 
triumphs at Bisley: 

I ruinx the nicest toy I ever had as a small child 
was a wonderful-looking white plaster castle with 
coloured glass windows. This I bought myself on the 
sands of an English watering-placo for the sum of 
sixpence. 

don’t think anything ever delighted me so much as 
did the possession of this marvellous toy. I can see 
it now, with its gleaming white walls and coloured 
windows and its romantic outline. It had little steps 
going up to the front door, which, by the way, did 
not open, and it had strange little windows and a 
turreted top. 

I remember how grateful I was to my brother for 
helping me to carry it home. He, however, insisted 
that it was only made of sugar, and that it would 
melt, so I had to allow him to bite off one of the 
chimneys to taste; but it was real plaster, and we 
took it home, and I used to sit aud gaze at it. I 
thought it was perfectly beautiful, even with the loss 
of a chimney—end I was glad it was mine. 

I have been asked if amongst my toys I had any 
that foretold that I should become fond of rifle-shoot- 
ing.. I don’t think I had, and I cannot trace the 
origin of the rifle in any of then?. 

When I found that I could handle a rifle, I think 
I was more surprised than anybody else. 

It was a discovery, and—like the plaster castle—it 
pleased me very much. 


— 


Mr. A. W. GAMAGE. 

Chere is, we think, something peculiarly appropriate in 
asking the famous toy merchant—though, of course, toys 
aresbut a part of Mr. Gamage's gigantic business—to 
relate what were the favourite-toys of his childhood. 

I rntxx one of the jolliest toys I had as a child was 
a soldier’s uniform. I am sure there was no General 
on parade more proud of his cock’s feathers than I 
was of that uniform. 

I also had great pleasure in a fiddle, but I am afraid 
that the squeals I made with it were not very pleasing 
to cther members of the family. I never got beyond 
one tune: 

‘When I was young and had no sense, 
I bought a fiddle for eighteenpence.” 

You know the rest. 

When I was a few years older my great joy was in 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, and goats, and I think that at 
this time the jolliest plaything I had was a goat 
harnessed to a small cart. 

I loved my goat, and suffered many severe punish- 
ments from the pater through this animal, as when- 
ever he became loose he always made havoc in the 
garden and orchards, his eee tit-bit being the bark 
of young trees, which was atal to their growth. 


For many minutes thus they stood, neither speaking, 
each gazing—intently gazing—into the other’s eyes. 

Yes,” said the oculist at last; “one eye is scriously 
affected, and, if not treated immediately, will develop 
a decided squint.” 


ei 


THE DOG THIEF AT WORK. 


He Conducts His Business Mostly at Night-time, and 


Uses Juicy Pieces of Meat as Bait. . 


Peorre who own valuable dogg should really be more 
carcful than they usually are—that is, if they want to keep 
their pets. The dog thief is always about, more especially 
in our large cities, and if he comes across a likely-looking 
specimen of a dog he will not rest content until he has his 
hands on it. 

Yet one sees in the streets of our large towns many very 
valuable-looking dogs, some of them quite alone, and 
others acgompanied by their masters or mistresses. 

When a dog thief spots a likely dog, he has to proceed 
in a cautious manner; first of all, he follows dog and 
master till he tracks them to the home. After that he 
must find out if the dog is an indoor one, or an animal 
kept on chain. 

If an indoor dog, the thief usually abandons the chase. 
If, however, it is a dog kept outside all night on chain, the 
thief knows quite well what to do. First of all, he must 
find out the animal’s name—this he can easily do by 
entering into conversation with errand boys who go about 
the place. 

Having got hold of the dog’s name, the next thing is to 
ascertain just when the family retires to rest for the night. 
That found out, the dog thief waits for a moderately dark 
night, and when it comes along he goes to the house, and 
enters at the place which observation has shown him will 
be safest. 

Approaching the dog cautiously, the thief softly 
utters his name a few times, and that often works wonders, 
for a dog is prone to be friendly with anyone who can name 
it. After repeating the name a few times, a piece of 
juicy meat is thrown to the animal. If the dog accepts 
it and bolts it, its fate is sealed, for another piece swiftly 
follows, and yet another, and as each piece leaves the 
thief’s hand he approaches nearer and nearer, until he is 
close to the kennel. 

Then a particularly good piece is given, and the chain 
examined ; more morsels of meat, and the chain is off and 
a leash attached, another bit of meat and the dog thief 
moves ofi—with the dog in attendance. 

On occasion the thief’s trousers are smeared with a 
tincture, which has the effect of drawing on a dog. 

In due course the dog thief reaches his den, and that 
is the end of the dog so far as its owners are concerned, 
for even did its owner meet it in the street in after days 
he would not recognise it—the dog thief knows just how 
to change a dog so that its owner will not know it again. 

Once this is accomplished the thief knows just where to 
dispose of it, and very often gets a fancy price for animals 
captured in this way. 

Ladies pet dogs are often whipped up in the open street, 

into small basket or hand-bag, and off they go to 
the thief’s den, there to be metamorphosed. 

If you own a very valuable watch-dog yen keep chained 
up all night outside, be sure to have a chain that is most 
difficult to remove. The point lies in this: If a thief is 
kept pottering long over a chain, the dog’s temper may 
change, and there is no saying what may happen—the 
thief may, instead of getting the dog, be got by the dog. 
Hence the value of a chain that is not easily removed, 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup I was Curep.” Mrs. Huddleston, 
Eclipse Dining Rooms, near South Wigston Station. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodway, Hillesley, Wotton-under-Edge, 
say: ‘“ We have known the value of Mother Seige "3 
Syrup for over twenty yeare, and have never known it 
fail to cure troubles of the stomach.” 


MEANS 
SOUND DIGESTION 


NEW LIFE & NEW ENERGY. 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is also prepared in TABLE T 
FORM, and sold under the name of MOTHER SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP TABLETS. Price 2/9. One size only. 


TWO XMAS NUMBERS 
YOU MUST BUY. 


Of all the Xmas numbers now exhibited on 

the bookstall critics are agreed that the most 

sensational for the value of the contents and 
artistic arrangement is 


THE XMAS PEARSON'S. 


This number contains the most interesting 
literary feature of the year—a series ot 
stories entitled ‘The Fortunes of Lolita 
the Dancer,” by the authors of “ Don Q,” 


K, and HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Other contributors to the Xmas Pearson's 
include E. Phillips Oppenheim, H. De 
Vere Stacpoole, Thomas Maybank, and 
Hilda Cowham. 
No home should be without the Christmas 
Double Number of Pearson’s Magazine, 
price 1/- everywhere. 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 


The story companion to Pearson's, is full 

of delightful seasonable fiction that 

enables the reader to enjoy the real 
atmosphere of Christmas. 

In this number an interesting novel 

competition for literary aspirants is 
announced, Big cash 


PRIZES FOR STORIES IN VERSE 


are offered by the Editor to encourage the 

art of rhyming. Full details of this 

competition appear in the December Novel 
now on sale. Price 4d, as usual, 


¢C. Arthur Pearson, Henrietta St., London, W.C., 


Two new serials by well: Known authors appear in the Christmas Double Number of THE SCOUT—Just the paper for your boy, 


bs 


THE HERO. 
fen abe Tommy Perkins had 


n absent from school for over 

week, and one evening his 
teacher decided to call at the house and ascertain the 
reason for his non-appearance. 

On turning into the street where Tommy lived, the 
teacher was shocked to see Tommy stumping towards him 
on crutches, and literally enveloped in bandages. 

“Good gracious, Tommy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Has 
there been a bad motor accident or an explosion ? ” 

“No, nuffin’ like that, teacher,"’ said Thomas, with a 
proud grin. ‘It was me and Jimmy Tomkins playin’ 
oo could lean far'est out of the bedroom window— 
an’ I won!” = 

1 OL 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 

Tae foreman approached the master builder with a 
nervous look in his face. 

“I'm sorry to have to trouble you, sir,” said he, “‘ but 
that house in Jericho Avenue has tumbled down during 
the night—collapsed completely.” 

“What!” thundered the builder. “ You mean to 
tell me that what was to be a very desirable residence 
and to be sold for £200 has fallen down without anyone 
pushing it ? How did it happen?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the foreman, “ to tell you the truth, 
there was a little mistake made—a small oversight. 
We were anxious to get the job done in the specified 
three days, and, unfortunately, took down the scaffolding 
before the walls had been papered !"’ 


>_—_0Cc 
OBLIGING. 


. ‘irre was serious trouble at Pthomas’s last week. 
’ Pthomas had arranged with De Smythe to go for a cycle 
spin on Saturday. Friday came—and a puncture. 

On Friday night Pthomas set to work. He used three 
basinfuls of water and a quantity of temper, yet without 
success. 

At last he went to bed, worn out in speech, in mind, 
in body, and in temper. 

Next morning his wife greeted him with wreaths of 
smiles. 

“You know that puncture you were trying to find 
last night ?’’ she said. : 

* “Yes!” he cried eagerly. 

“ Well, dear, I noticed Low disappointed you were at 

not finding it, so I got a pin and made one for you!” 


ofl OC 


POST HASTE. 

He kicked off his wet boots, slid his tired = 
feet into a pair of carpet slippers, lit his pi , “~ 
gat down in the easy-chair with a sigh of 
relief, and declared that twenty thousand 
wild horses couldn’t make him stir from the 
house till morning. 

+ “Henry,” remarked the lady with the knitting- 
needles, “you posted that letter I gave you 
this morning, I sup 7" 

“I did, my love,” he answered unblushingly. 

“TY asked ma to postpone her visit for a T 
while,” his wife went on. ‘ You see——” 

Henry did seo. His wife saw, too. What 
she saw was the tired man jump from his chair, 
kick off his slippers, put on his boots, and skip 
out into the street as if snow were the very thing he liked 
wading through. 

And when; five minutes later, Henry came back with 
the tale that he’d just been to see how the thermometer 
outside the post office stood, she smiled, 


>So 
SAMPLED THEM. 


A Brartisu visitor to Rome, interested in the little boys 
who deliver the wares of the pastrycooks, said to a little 
fellow who had brought her some cakes : 

“ Ah, I suppose you get the benefit of one of these cakes 

ourself, sometimes ? ”” 

“What does madam mean ?”’ asked the boy. 

** You eat a cake now and then ? " 

“Rat them? Oh, no, madam, that would not do. 
I only lick ’em as I come along.” 


>So 
THE ANCIENT DREADNOUGHT. 


Tue veteran soldier was sunning himself in front of an 
{nn in leafy Devonshire, and the inquiring tourist began 
to question him about his campaigns and the leaders he 
had fought under. 

“‘ Did you ever see Wellington?" asked the stranger 
finally. 

“Did I ever see Wellington ?’’ repeated the veteran, 
with a superior smile. ‘*‘ Why, I was lying on the ground 
at Waterloo when I ’eard the sound of ’osses ’oofs, and 
then a voice called out : ‘ Is that you, Saunders ?’ 

“T knowed the voice in a hinstant ; it was the Dook 
of Wellington. 

‘© Yes, sir,’ says I, most respectful. 

“© Come 'ere,’ he says. 

I riz reluctant from the ground, for I was tired out. 

** T want you to go back "ome,’ ’e says. 

§** Why ?” says I. 

‘© Becos you are killing too many men,’ orf e. 

‘‘ And back ’ome I went,” concluded the veteran, 
shifting his legs into a more comfortable position. 


eon" 


DID HIS BEST. 

“T asKED you most particularly to awaken me at 
Wimbledon !” remarked the testy old gentleman, in the 
first-class carriage, to the attentive guard, “ yet here I am 
at Surbiton, and the last train gone!” : 

“Well, sir, I did try three times,” said the official, 
“but it was no good. All you said was, ‘All right, 
Janet; get the youngsters their breakfast, and I'll be 
down in five minutes.’ So I let you sleep.” 

COC 

William : “Is he one of your close relations ? 

Joseph : “He is. Ive never been able to borrow a 
farthing from him.” 

COC 

Maud: “Mr. Allround is a sort of universal genius, 
isn’t he?” 

Mabel : ‘‘ Yes, he is exceedingly clever.” 

Maud : “He is something of a lawyer and something 
of a musician. What is his profession ?* 

Mabel: “‘ Well, the lawyers call him a musician, and 
the musicians call him a lawyer.” 

COC 


A CHEAP AFFAIR. 


\ 


OA. 


ae 


—— 


Terrified Passenger (to the owner of the motor-car)1 ‘I tell you, sir, I would 
give twenty pounds to be out of this car.” 
he Jovial Owner : “‘ You stick to your money, old man. If the railway gates 
at the foot of this hill are closed, it won't cost you a penny!" 


BLIGHTED HOPES. 

Tue rich bachelor sighed and looked at the beautiful 
girl fixedly. Then he spoke : 

‘Things are at sixes and scvens with me. I feel the 
great need of a woman in my home—one who could 
straighten out my tangled affairs, and make life worth 
living again.” 

Her glance spoke an interest which approximated 
expectation. ‘ 

“* Yes ?’”’ she queried softly. 

“Do you know of any good, able-bodied woman whom 
I could get to clean house ? ” 


ar 1 Ol ad 
“T am so glad your sister enjoyed her visit to us, 
Mr. Smith.” 
“ Oh, well, she is the sort of girl who can enjoy herself 
anywhere, you know.” 
>So 
Johnny : “The right way to spell ‘high’ is h-i-g-h, 
isn’t it?” 
Auntie: ‘‘ Yes, dear. Why do you wish to know ?” 
Johnny : “’Cause I’m writing an English composition 
about the hyena.” 
OL 


COULDN'T BE DONE. 


A man of hesitating demeanour entered the general 
stores, and glanced about him in the manner of one 
who knew what he wanted, but could not see it. 

“ Yes, sir?” said the assistant. 

“You keep all kinds of felt goods here, don’t you?” 
asked the customer. 

“Yes, sir; everything made in felt, from casement- 
packing to hats.” 
“Well, I'm afraid you haven’t got what I'm looking 
for.” 

“Tf it’s made of felt, sir, I’m sure we have.” 

“Well, then,” said the customer, ‘let me have a long- 
felt want.” 


WrEx ENDING 
“ DEo, 23, 1909, 


DUE WARNING. 

No doubt about it, Aunt 

Tabitha was a terror. If evir 

. she could get Arthur into «6 
scrape, she did. Probably, reflected Arthur, it w:s 
because she was what is called a maiden aunt, Maid:n 
aunts are sometimes like that. 

“Papa,” said Arthur one day, coming down from two 
hours’ solitary confinement, “ will little sister Gladys be 
an aunt to my children when I’m a man ? ¥ 

one Arthur,” replied his parent, “Why do you 
as ? ” 

“Cause she might just as well get married, and havo 
a home of her own. I don’t intend to ‘low any aunts 
to stay around my house, making trouble for my children,” 


OC 
TO THE LETTER. 


“Gracious, man!” exclaimed the doctor. “ What 
have you been doing? Your temperature is up to 
danger-point !” 

‘* And I feel worse than ever I did before,” murmured 
the patient, “‘and all through that rotten dict you 
ordered.” 

“Impossible, man! I told you quite distinctly to 
confine yourself to such foods as would be taken by a 
three-year-old child.” 

“ Well, and didn’t I follow your orders ?” groaned the 
tient. ‘‘ Rather! During the past twenty- 
our hours, doctor, I have ccnasmne’ tine apple 
cores, fourteen ends of burnt matches, canteen 
less strips of potato-parings, and four-and-t wenty 
boot buttons,” 

COC 


LOYALTY, OR WHAT? 


Two country butchers sold sausages. Snubbins 
had his marked 1s. a pound, and Chopoften at 
once marked his 8d. a pound. 

Snubbins in response to this placed a label to 
the effect that sausages sold under ls. per 
pound ,could not be guaranteed. 

Chopoften immediately wrote a label and put 
it on his sausages, bearing these words: ‘ My 
sausages have been supplied to the King.” 

Things went quietly for a few days, then an 
extra large card appeared in Snubbins’s window, 
bearing the words: ‘“‘ Ciod Save the King!” 

_—_O0Cc< 
ANYTHING ELSE? 

GENERALLY speaking, a waiter’s life is not 4 

articularly happy one, and Mr. Fillum hes 
_ found it very difficult to please some of ji: 
— customers. A needy individual entered the 
restaurant the other day. 

“Waiter,” he said, “I'll begin on oysters, 
One dozen—natives, mind ; I like them on the 
deep shell—not too large nor yet too small. 
Choose them carofully, and remember you must 
not bring me any that are not fresh and 
plump.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the waiter sardonically ; 
“an’ would you like em with pearls in ’em or 
without, sir ?”* 


~sS0C 


AVOIDING THE RISK. 
THERE was joy in the home of a family in 
the poorer quarters of London, for they had received 
from the baker's a pie of far greater size than the mean 
little pie they had sent to be cooked. 
But when Gus served it out his wife exclaimed : 
“ Well, Gus, we have been married now nearly thirty 
years, and this is the first time you have served me first." 
* Hush, hush ! ’Liza!” replied Gus. “ I know very well 
that the man who owns this pie will be saying, ‘I hope 
the first bite chokes the one who eats it.’ Get on with 
your dinner, like a good woman.” 


_—_OocC- 
GREAT STRIDES. 

“TELL mo the worst, doctor!” cried the hollow-eyed 
patient in tones of anguish. “I can’t sleep, or think, or 
drink ; food is distasteful to me, work abhorrent! What 
is it? Is it death?” 

“Oh, no!” smiled the physician. “ Just keep a glass 
of milk and a biscuit beside you, and every night, the last 
thing you do, make a light meal.” 

“* But, doctor,” cried the patient, “ you told me on no 
account to eat anything before retiring ! ”* 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the doctor. “That was three 
months ago. Science has made enormous strides since then."* 

Sa aa) OL a a 
HIs SIZE, 


In order to celebrate an important event that had taken 
place in the home, whereby he was raised to the dignity 
of a father, a Scots laborer went to buy a hat—a luxury 
that he had hitherto denied himself. This is a verbatim 
report of what happened : . 

Carter : “ I want a hat.” 

Shopman : ‘“‘ What size, please ?"” 

Carter ; “ I dinna ken—never wore yin afore.” 

_Shopman : “ Take~off your cap, please.” (Locks at 
ot geal “Oh, I think six and seven-eighths will 


_ Carter: “Six and seven-eighths, be blowed. I take 
sixteens in collars, an’ I'll bet ye the price o’ the hat 
that my heid’s bigger than my meek ” 


Two splendid long complete Christmas stories appear in the Christmas Double Number of THE SCOUT 


vet the paper for your boy. 


_— 


Wurgrne PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 541 


is the new scientific washing- 
powder for all White things. Do 
not use for colours. 


You just add some OMO to the water; put the 
wash in; boil for half-an-hour; let soak a further 
half-hour (or longer if you have the time); rinse 
out and hang to dry. That is all. 


OMO has washed, bleached, and purified in one 
operation. 


OMO does away with all rubbing and scrubbing. 
OMO may be used with the utmost confidence. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s--a name 


famous in every home. . It represents 
all the skill and experience of years 


+ 


e e e 
of soap-making, and is sold in Id. and i 
3d. packets. : 
a 
; : 
GLOBE METAL POLISH | few PQA |r ineertos uncer tira peecing at the rato of 26, por fine of 7 words or part theref. Every Advetoo 
WITH MINT,IN COOKING NETS ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
A little polish — that FARROWS PATENT). “ pearson’s Weokly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuceday 
cleans Always In season: Sweet Sot morning for the following week's Issue. 
. delicious flavour; Easily cooked: Sea eat ae | ——_ 15 PACKET OF STAMPS FREE !—Preket 
“ , Wonderfully cheap. 3d. per net, panied scoeah Chareanal caret packed tn boson {RE RNM OTE: Nom Lott Ne eee and xe. 100d contains 6 aifierent (cab, 8). Send 1d. 
A little yub ame that sufficient for 8 people: Taste like U4, 2G) Spend SE to any, address ta Cres Britain middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Streugth, postage. Bright & Son, 166 Strand, W.C, 
hi Fresh Green Peas. eond ene of our Sixpenny Cakes (am sample) post free. Crente Vitality, and Increae Nhaustion, Loss of | ASTROLOGY. — Life Fi Marriage 
S ines. 7 Gordon Strect, Glasgow. Strength, Poverty: of Nerve Force and Debility in | Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Kvents, 
Changes, &c., accurately told, Send birth-date, 1/- 


BE SURE TO ASK FOR 


Farrow’s 
Patent Net Peas 


J. FARROW & Co.,PETERBORO’, England 


FREB HBRBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Niastrated).— Containing valuable remedies for a!l 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “ Herbalist,’’ 95 
Charing Cross Road, Jondon. 


And the shine lasts. 


In PASTE and LIQUID. 

Paste, 1d., 2d., 4d., and larger tins, 
Liquid, 2d., 6d., and 1/- sprinkler top cans, 
From Dealers and Stoves Everyschere. 
BAIMES & CO. Ltd., Bow, London, FE. 


1's WEEKLY.—Supplied direct, everything in 
Drapery, Blankets, Sheets, Quilts, Boots, Clothing, 
Overcouts, Costumes, Jackets, Skir:a, Furr. Also 
10/6 and 21/- mixed Bales, Write for Lists.— 
WALLIS & CO., 4 Bow Lane, London, E.C. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and éturt the 


Reninant Trade, Experience unnecessary. There’s 


AN AEMI A, dangerous if not checked, yields Heya ty Vices Bridge, Wascheter 


DOUBLE YOUR CAPITAL in 1910. — 


promptly to SCOTT’S Emulsion — the only emulsion} ricerca tana vot, £0 10 sh, Abmolate 


it yields to. SCOTT’S Emulsion Feces, 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 


42 Strafford Road, High Barnet, Herts. May 24th, 1909. 
Dear Sir,—My litle grandson, James Glanvile, eee tay eCOTTS Emul 
i naemic. gave him mul. 
es pene ee terven We don for cares months, and it fully restored him 
to health and arenath He ee is hee 
d weight during the treatment, and when he 
the CURE—in other emu!- pope : eae 
turned home he weighed 55 lb., and his height 
ae ee in 3 ft. 11 inches. Ihave a large 
ice here as a midwife, and always recommend SCOTT’S 
Emulsion wherever I go for children’s: ailments. 
l remain, Yours truly, 
(Signed) M. E. McGRATH, Certified Midwife, 


SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient— 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists, story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, shou!d send a t-card for terms to 
Diss Moriis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


FPRINGE NETS, fullsize,any colour, 1/1 dozen; 
hair dye, instantaneous and hartmless, in al) shades, 
1/1; real German razors, 11; post free.—J. Brodie, 
41 Museuin Street, London, 


WANTED, AGENTS, eithererex; spare time. 
Large commission ea+ily earned, No deposit required. 
stamp for particulars, — Rileye, 17 Westgate 
Colonnade. Bra:ford, 


In SCOTT'S Emulsion the 
manufacturers have put in 


PREE TO LADIBS.-The Irristum Sanitar 
Towels are a great improvement or. the old-fashion 
nethod ; they are more absorbent and softer thin.ny 
othey make; antiseptic and odourless, A sample will 
ne sent free to any address on receipt of 2 penny 
stamps. Price 16 and 2/- per doz.—Laiy Manager, 
irristum Co.(Dept.26) 143 Stockwell Rd., London,S.W. 


Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 ny stamps 0} 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gordopholme ‘Dispaneary, Brad- 
ford, Yorks, 


24 CABINET COPIES, 10°6.—Photo & P.O. 
to Francis & Co., 29s Ludgate Hill, London, 


BLUSHING CURED.-— Doctor's famous 
recipe l/- order. Testimounials,—H, Stevens (Box 2!, 
71 Back Piccadilly, Manchester. 


LADIES should send stamp for sample of 
dainty new Sanitary Towel and Bovkict for the 
Home and Toilet. 

Manageress, Bal.jwin’s Herb and Drug Stores (only 
address), 9 Electrio Parade, Holloway, Loudon. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handtook for the novice and alo for the 
more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 
information you require regarding the Durk Room, 
Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c., @c, It may 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


CYCLES £2 10s. (for Cash only).—Free Wheel, 
2 Roller Brakes. Write for List.—Champion Cycle 
Co., 112 Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOUGHT; 
call or forward by post; full value per return, or offer 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
CM Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
100 years). 


CONJURING. — Instructions for performing six 
after-dinner tricks, also apparatus for three, Post 
free, 1 1.—Ganson, Town Hull Champers, Stratford, 
Londor, B 


WOU can earn 1/- an hour.—Full particulars of 
employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate Street, London. 


ASTROLOGY.-— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Phys:cal Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
\ilied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 

uding hundreds of testlinoniala of complete cures, 
ent sealed, post free, tno stamps.—P. J Murray, 7 

outhampton Low, London, W.C. 


aad will be approved for ANAEMIA by your Doctor if you ask him. 


Ht ne 3d. for postage and mention th's papers 
Send for free sample bo::le—enclose 3 vat sore ote ie ina 


A charming booklet for your child comes with 
3 Stonscutier Street, London, E.C. 


Hovis 


SPEECHES.-—Thore to whom it is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and find a difficultyin 
doing 9, wil: find ‘speeches for all Occasions,” by 
an Oxford M.A., just the bouk they want. Post free 
for 12 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Is made from the pick of the world’s wheatfields. 


reat 


and stam envelope.— Madame Marion, Rubertsca 
inburgh. 


Avenue, 


VARICOCELB.-Frery man enffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for ilustratedcircular 
describing ita successful treatment and core by the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post tree, two stamps.—BE. B. Nortco, 
ty & @ Chancery Lane, Lon ‘on, W.C, 


“CUREXMA" OINTMENT dom ¢ 
Fezema. Post free, 1,14 and 2.9.—Sherriff-, che 
Troon, Ayrshire. 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who 
like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding. xrd 
rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit mey 
find it m “ Poultry Keeping, and How to Muh 
Pay,” by F. EB. Wilson, which may be had, price 
post free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


fea 


“HOW TO SUCCEED.” 7d. post free, from 
Publisher, ‘' Success Serics,"’ 83 Gloucester Rd, hew, 
XMAS AND NEW YEAR PARTIES.— 
When giving Children’s Parties, L.ostessen ar 
uzzled to know what drink to provide, The 
Is solved by using MASON’S WINE ESSE 
64. bottle makes a gullon of a delicions ni 
beverage.—*end 8 stainps for atria bottl to> 
& Mason. Nottingham, 


CURE YOUR CHILBLAINS,« thovsancis 
have Sone: by using Cremona Chilblain Cure, T 
Great Remedy. Swift and sure. Post free | 
Cremona Remedy Co., 72 Emmanuel Road, Bait 

250 OLD BRITISH STAMPS, inciuding 
Officiala, 1/1, many old; clearing. — ‘Clerk,’ 17 
Mackenzie Road, Cambridge. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid troubvie 
and expense, buy A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect returu, and thus avoid overcharge. send 
fourteen stampa to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrictta sz, 
London, W.C, 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in theafter 
dinner interval). You can learr @ number cf effec- 
tive tricks which need little cr no apparatus with 
very littie trouble by Stadying © Atver-Lnarer 
Sleights and Pocket Tricks,” by C. Lang Netl. Send 
1,2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henriettu Strevt, 
London, W.C. 
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‘fy 
Waex ENDING 
Dec. 23, 1909, 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Currant Sandwiches 

Are nice for afternoon tea. Thoroughly 
clean a handful of currants and rub in a 
cloth. Buttersomcethinslices of bread, and 
cover with the currants, sift a little sugar 
over, and make into sandwiches, 


Potted Sausage. 

Put one pound of sausage meat in a 

jar, and tie down closely ; place in a pan of 
iling water, and steam for three hours. 

When nearly cold, mash the meat well 

with a knife, add pepper and salt and a 

little allspice, and pot for use. 

Clove Syrup. 

Pour one pint of boiling water on 
one ounce of cloves; cover, and leave for 
four hours, then add two pounds of caster 
sugar and strain through a flannel bag, 
when it will be ready for use. Another way 
to make it is to add half an ounce of 
essence of cloves to two quarts of syrup. 
(Reply to WixteR TIME.) 

Presh Herrings with Onions. 

Remove the heads, tails, and fins from 
some fresh herrings. Split them open and 
wipe with acloth. Slice four onions and 
fry them for three or four minutes, then 
dip the herrings into flour and fry 
with the onions till cooked. Place the 
fish on a hot dish, thicken and colour the 
gravy and pour it over. This is a cheap 
dish at this season aud most tasty. 

Aster Pudding. . 

Take half a pound of chopped suet, 
half a pound of breadcrumbs, three ounces 
of ground rice, two ounces of flour, one 
teaspeonful of baking-powder, the grated 
rind of a lemon, two eggs, and a little milk. 
Mix the dry ingredients together, then add 
the eggs and milk. Place in a nicely- 

ased mould and steam for two hours. 
out and serve with sweet sauce. 
Scalloped Onions. 

Cook four Spanish onions in boiling 
salted water with a piece of celery, two 
cloves, and a bunch of sweet herbs. \When 
tender, chop coarsely and put into a 
buttered baking-dish, sprinkling them with 
pepper and salt. Cover with a thick 
white sauce. Sprinkle some crumbs over, 

ut a few bits of butter on the top, and 
ke in a sharp oven, (Reply to A. W.) 
votted Hare 

Is an excellent way of using up the 
remains of a roasted hare. Take all meat 
from the bones, pass it twice through 
the mincing machine and pound it very 
finely. Add a little ham and seasonin 
of parsley, thyme, nutmeg, cayenne an 
salt. Mix all with a little butter and press 
into pots. Pour run butter over an 
aside for use. (Reply to CLARIssa.) 
American Appie Pie 

Is made as follows: Line a piedish 
with crust and spread over it three 
tablespoonfuls of golden syrup. Cover 
this with thin slices of or le, packed 
together as closely as possi é. Sprinkle 
the top with sugar and small lumps of 
butter, adding a suspicion of grated 
nutmeg. Cover with a latticework of 

, and bake till the apples are cooked, 
EReply to B. F. L) 


Minerst Stew. 
Cut two pounds of the thin part of 
- the breast of mutton into small pieces. 
Dip each in a mix‘ure of flour, pepper, and 
salt, and arrange in an earthenware pot 
with a well-fitting lid. Place over the 
meat a layer of lean bacon, some sweet 
herbs, and chopped onion. Add sufficient 
water to cover, and cook in the oven for 
about two hours and a half. Place the 
meat on a dish, thicken the gravy, add a 
spoonful of vinegar, and pepper and salt 
to taste. Boil up the gravy and pour it 
over the meat. 
Rich Beef Stew. 

Take two pounds of beef skirt, 
trim off all the skin, and cut into pieces one 
inch and a half square. Dredge the meat 
thickly with flour, and brown in a little hot 
dripping in a frying-pan. Take out the 
meat, stir in a tablespoonful of flour, and 
cook till browned. Add a pint of stock, a 
small onion stuck with cloves, a teaspoonful 
of salt, half of pepper, and, lastly, a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar. Return the meat to 
the pan, cover it and stand at the side 
of the fire to let the meat cook slowly for 
three hours, If this cooks fast it will be 


spoiled, 


set 


An article that all 
girls should take to 
heart. 


By a 
REJECTED SUITOR, 


HEN a man makes his first] man proposes? She must know that it is 
proposal he has small idea)a difficult task—why, then, make it the 
of what is really happening. |more hard? And yet that is what girls 
Not one man in a thousand jseem to take a delight in doing. 

has the faintest idea after he} It is not unmaidenly to help a man out 
has proposed of whatexactly | of a tight corner ; it is, in fact, what a nice 
took place at the supreme moment. girl should do; and what a difference it 

Oh, yes! the lady is cool enough usually, | would make to the man! Undoubtedly 
and that is just the point. She should |he would respect her the more if she gently 
endeavour to make things as easy for him | smoothed ‘the way, but it is calculated to 
as possible, more especially if it is her/}raise his ire if she sets every possible flint 
intention to accept his offer. And even j and cobble in the way, and so causes him 
granted she means to refuse, she should to blunder and make a general fool of 
still do her best to make him at his ease. | himself. 

Is it not strange that a great big man/ Girls Should Do 
of perhaps over six feet cowers and trembles the Proposing. 
when he faces a little lady of five feet; Really, one would imagine a girl was 
nothing? Yet it is ever the way, as;conferring a favour by accepting a man’s 
men know to their cost who have gone offer. She isn’t, however ; the man confers 
through tho—to them—trying experience. | as great a favour on the maid, although you 

A man always has a fine speech prepared ; cannot get girls to see that. It is more or 
for an occasion of this kind—it hardly ever|less a case of give-and-take, and girls 
comes off, and I should say that the man|ought to meet men on level ground when 
who does manage to bring it off must be a proposals are made. 
calculating monster, one whom it would be| It would really be a grand thing if the 
risky for a girl to marry. girls did the proposing ; they could do it 

The unhappy thing is that a proposal, |in a neater way, it would then be done in a 
an ordinary proposal, is the biggest joke|word, so to speak; there would be no 
in a girl’s life ; most girls are vastly amused | unseemly scenes, no acting—just a pain 
at a man’s incoherent ravings, his beating | little question, and the thing would be done. 
of the air with his arms, and so forth, - So long as men propose acting always will 
They Delight to See take place—a man seems incapable of 
a Man Suffer. ae saying: “ Will you be my wife?” and 

But guying of this sort, whilst it may be| stopping there. Before he comes anything 
funny to the maid, is positive death to the|like near asking that question he says 
man concerned, and it is weeks ere he gets | enough to fill a small corioical and when he 
over it, no matter whether ho is accepted |is done he does not know whether he has 
or rejected. asked the girl or not. 

A girl could put a stop to this sort} In my opinion, the girl has everything to 
of thing the moment it starts, but,,;do with the proposal; it lies with her 
cruel things that girls are, the majority | whether the man behaves in a natural way 
take a huge delight in watching a man/ior acts like an idiot. She has the power 
make an arrant ass of himself, and, what |to make the scene a lovely little affair, just 
is worse, somo of them give a private recital! as she has the ability to make the whole 
of the whole business to girl friends, and | thing a blatant farce; and if a girl has a 
the unhappy man is looked on as a fooljheart at all she really should step in at 
by a whole neighbourhood in the long run. | the supreme moment and save the situation 

Why cannot a girl be really nice when a. by a few kindly, tactful words, 


powevre.. -— -— . . aa aaaaaneadaabaaaeabnananannaananadbh adda ada DA DADA DD 
SICK ROOM HINTS. 


Keerma the patient’s feet warm will] ANoTHER remedy is to hold the nostrils 
prevent headaches. 


En 


with the thumb and finger firmly while 
taking a disagreeable draught. 


Or all locks, and soap window cords to 
make them work easily, and thus save any 
undue noise, 


If the patient objects to the medicine 
staining his or her tecth, a good plan is 
to take it through a straw. 


— 


Hor sand, well rubbed and brushed off, 
will clean boards in a sick room where 
scrubbing is impossible. 


Featuer beds should be banished from 
the sick room. They are unnatural and 
have a weakening effect on the muscles, 


WaeEn the sick room is being ventilated, 
a screen should be passed in front of the 
window to prevent the danger of a 
draught. 


Ir hot-water bottles are not procurable, 
the next best substitute is a brick. Heat 
it well in the oven and then wrap it round 
with flannel, 


_———— 


A sick person’s hair should never be 
allowed to become tangled. Braid the 
hair, in the case of a woman, in one or two 
plaits and arrange as attractively as 
possible. 


Prorte in general are not aware how 
essential it is to the health and happiness 
of the patient that there should be a free 
admission of light into the sick room. 


Iv the patient wishes to read by candle 
light, place the candle behind the body 
so that the rays say peat over the patient's 
shoulder on to the book. This will greatly 
relieve the eyes. 


Linen rags should be carefully saved, 
for they are extremely useful in sickness, 
If they have become dirty and worn by 
cleaning silver, wash them and scrape 
them into lint. 


Flowers should be always kept fresh 
in a sick room and the water frequently 
changed. Asmall piece of charcoal or half a 
teaspoonful of Condy’s Fluid will keep the 
Avoid all flowers with a 


Never, when warming a bottle which 
is to do duty as a foot-warmer, place it 
in the oven with the cork or stopper in, 
as it will probably burst, and there might 
be a serious accident. 


water swect. 
strong scent, 


An excellent way to prevent the taste 
of medicine is to take the mixture in a 
glass as usual, and a tumbler of water 
beside it; take the medicine and retain 
it in the mouth, which should be kept 
closed, and if you then commence drinking 
the water the taste of the medicine should 
be washed away, 


Ir there is astrong wind and the doctor 
has left orders that a window in the sick 
room must be kept open all night, nail a 
piece of muslin over the aperture. This 
will prevent draughts and at the same time 
not obstruct the ventilation. The material 
should be coarse, 


— 


HINTS FOR 
Fresh Meat THE ‘HOME. 


Should never be allowed to remain 
in paper. It absorbs the juices, 
Calico Shrinks . 

In the washing. When making it 
up, allow one inch in the yard for this. 
Gardening Aprons 

May be made out of old waterproof 
cloaks, and will prove invaluable for winter 


A Bolied Leg of Mutton 

Will present a far better appearance on 
the table if it has been wrapped in a cloth 
while cooking. 

Never Rinse Lace in Blue Water, 

4 a. — ae ae Many 

le rinse it finally in skim milk, to giy 
Ie exact shade. y iii 
Store Soap 

For a month before using. Cut it 
into pieces and pile up in a dry place 
so that the air can get to it. 

A Joint of Meat 

May be kept sweet for many duys if 
wrapped. in a fine cloth wrung out ia 
vinegar and hung in the air, 

In Case of Fire 

A wet silk handkerchief ticd over the 
nose and mouth is a complete secuvity 
against suffocation from smoke, 

Candles 

Gan be made self-fitting in a few 
minutes by dipping the ends into hot water 
and pressing them into the candle-sticks. 
Onion Sauce 

Is greatly improved by the addition 
of one or two teaspoonfuls of Parmesan 
cheese stirred in at the last minute before 
serving. 

Aluminium Pans 

Must never be washed with soda. They 
can be cleaned perfectly with a lather of 
soap and water, and should then be rinsed 
an 
Ink Stains 

On a white silk blouse can bo re- 
moved. Make apaste of salt and lemon- 
juice and lay it on the stains, and they will 
soon disappear. (Reply to VERA.) 

Cotton Dresses and Petticoats 

And other starched goods should not 
be put away till next year with the starch 
in diatn, ash them and rough dry them, 
and then they will not rot 
To Polish Steel Grates 

Which have become rusty, cover 
with sweet oil and leave for twenty-four 
hours. Then polish with unslackcd lime 
until all rust disappears. : 

To Purify the Air of Bedrooms. 

If a lamp or candle or agvery little fire 
is kept burning in the fireplace, a draught 
is created up the chimney which will 
carry away the bad air, 

A Beech Leaf Bed 

Smells wholesome, is comfortabl: to 
lie on, and docs not harbour vermin, 
Collect the leaves on a dry day, and choose 
those which have fallen on grass, 

Cotten Wool 

Must take no part in Christmas 
decorations, nor in Father Christnias’ 
dress. It catches fire in a monicnt, 
and in the fun and flurry of Christmas 
festivities it is impossible to be as careful 
as one otherwise would be. 


Thousands of Pariour Games Given Away. 

In the case of every twenticth letter 
opened by us containing a P.O. for the 
New TaBLE GAME “BOLO,” we make 
the purchaser a PrusEntT of the complete 
game by returning the umount sent in full 
along with the goods. With every 50th 
order is given a complete set of the great 
football game “FUTTY,” with table fit- 
tings, belting, net covered goals and 
appliances—in fact, a miniature football 
field on the table, for any number of 
players, 

“BOLO” is in itself the Most In- 
TENSELY Exciting Pariour GAME 
SINCE Pina-Pona; suitable for mansion 
or cottage, on billiard, dining, or kitchen 
table, for all ages, both sexes; is learnt in 
two minutes, the skill and intelligence 
required fascinating all players, A really 
class game—one price only l/-, carriage 

aid; three sets 2/6. A simply ideal 

hristmas present. Cut this out and 
send with P.O, to J. H. Eckersley & Co., 
Longsight, Manchester. 


A Christmas message to boys from General Baden:Powell appears in the Double Number of THE SCOUT, now on sale, 
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Free from Farrow’'s 


“FAROBANK.” 


The New Christmas Game for the 
:: People :: 


Presented Post Free by 


FARROW’S BANK Ltd., 


THE PEOPLE’S BANK, 


To every reader of “Pearson’s Weekly,” for 
the Christmas Family Party. 


Instructive, Original, Amusing and 
Attractive for Old and Young. 


SEND THIS COUPON t 


To ves Please forward me the FAROBANHK 
FARROW'S BANK Ltd., _ Christmas Game Post FREE. 


Publication Dept. 0 Namticseccsssecescsneesnsnnssnsssseescesssnnnsansati 
1 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


® 


MRr., Mrs., or MISS......ccccccssssssnseeceecceeseseeersanssses ssa eeeanesecess 
P.W. 


HEADACHE Sonzt 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


KEEP SEND AT ONCE 


Mra, BROOKES, the Emiseat Lady Specialist, 


————e 
‘ has much pleasure in announcing that her remedy One Kaputine crres in ten minutes the 
for restoring health without medicine is the most violent Headache or Neuralgia. 
only certain and speedy one known. We want to prove this safe and reltuble 
1 GUARANTED BEVERY CASE. medicine toevery sufferer,and inorder tu 
TRUCE | ot ce tnpteatrent maiereferietnari, 1] sftavuiee by Yetaspone Wie 
ulars and testimonials (guaranteed genuine under a CH xis ina by return post. Write to 
penalty of £1,000) to— eaont aputine, Kaputine Works, Wakefield. 
(Dept.181), Catford ape ine is sold Ly Chemists and Stores every- 
Mrs. Stafford Brookes aw, Se" where. Packets of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples 1d. 
| —— 


Nos. 1 to 6, 


in the CURE. 
——— 
——————— 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 10 
conse al Apogee! §~FLASKS 
purchasers of which we offer to 
and 1,000each Clocks, Watches, Opera Glasses, 
3d. post free. 


by following the §* Rishi” 
advice contained The Infalble Do you know 
pata ha oat raat that you can now obtain for 
Full prrticulars from The 
“SRISHI” INFALLIBLE DIABETES CURE co., 
4 & 2 Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 
Please Mention 
CHARTS ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly.” one of the wonderful 
———_——————————— 
tm, The International _:: THERMOS { 
Christmas Box Parcel. ; 
complete physical such as has never before “es 
Wd i MOST BE WASHED culture course. “haf | advertised. and amonge 
7 ‘ Give Away Free of Charge | which keep drinks boiling HOT 
WASH ME WITH honnet by [See cotgersovemsens (crs Sees uraraen 
Lt.-Gen. Sir R.] 1000 HALF SOVEREIGNS, 
. . ° Other patterns as beforz from 21/-to 10gas. 
: Baden-Powell Cameras, Mandolines, Roller Skate:, Um- 
KCB. |eaeazes ris, nee ci, 12000 IS THE BEST 
oU.De | Prizes in all, nbsolutely free of charge. 
Mounted on cather iri Cassa Mod Working CHRISTMAS 
f cardboard they a Cireufar Stivered Mirror in 
cost 2d, each or Oe ot pie Sam TENET 
joa “it! PRESENT 
You may have 
the 6 for 1/2} ccas, 


INVALUABLE 


post free. variety will to all Mothers. binge lope 
Premier, 4d. ; Floral, éd. 3 Medical, &d.; eee: or two parcels, Soriamen beret inserascic-, 
¢ marked ‘ Scouw CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d, ahold ‘be a JEWELLERS & STORES, 
Beware of worthless imitations. 
dressed to Infringers of eur RRMOS™ Patents 
are uy roseculed, 
The Editor, Ghaireaeanles 
Fi ‘Pearsons Weekly,’ Send at once to A. E. GUTMANN & CO. 
VO 12! ¢ Henrietta Street, | The International Prize Company, 8 LonG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
London. W.C. . 10 Staines Rasd. Hounslow. 


I want to draw your special attention to the article that 


appears on page 529 in this issue. The 
That Offside ofiside rule in Association football has 
Rule. often been described as the one 
stumbling-block in the game. Probably 
no rule in any game has caused so many squabbles and 
heated discussions as has this one. The crowds who 
watch football matches seldom understand the intricacies 
of the rule, and proclaim aloud their indignation when the 
referee, to their way of chink. wecnaly gives a man 
“ offside.” I believe the rule never been really 
clearly and conciscly explained, so that every footballer 
should not only read our article, but should cut it out 
for reference. The Ciagrane, of course, help to make it 
easy to understand. You will earn the thanks of any 
football friend to whom you point our article out. ~ 


May I here thank all those readers who have so kindly 
sent me their congratulations on our 
Thank You! Christmas number? I 
that these pos 
greatly appreciettds It is the only way in which I can 
got in touc'! 
a friendly pa 
Here are just a few expressions taken from cards that 
have reached me during the past day or two. ‘“ The best 
of a long line of successes,” “I wish a double number 
came every week,” “‘ Dear old Pearson's is so full of good 
things that we're wondering if i have anything left,” 
“The best Christmas number I ever remember seeing,” 
“A t General in the army of Christmas publications,” 
‘* We're all delighted, and you ought to be proud of it.”,—— 
Readers ! the Editorial staff of P.W. salute you! 


M. B. and some friends have been discussing what is the 
best arrangement with regard to the 
family purse after marriage. ‘One 
of us,” she writes, “ plumped for the 
following: The man should have the 
bulk, the wife merely taking a small personal allowance, 
and the husband paying the bis. Another considered 
it best for the husband to take the lot, and give his wife 
what she wanted, while a third considered that the wife 
should contro] the household expenses, the husband 
merely keeping what he desired for himself. As we are 
none of us S ragettes, and hope to be married, we should 
like to have your opinion on this important point."—— 

My opinion, M. B., can be summed up in that hoary 
piece of wisdom, ‘‘ Circumstances alter cases." Provided 
the wife is intelligent and business-like, I certainly think 
it best to allow her to m the household affairs in 
her own way. On the éihee tasd, if she is careless and 
happy-go-lucky, or has been brought up in such a way 
as to have little idea of the value of money, the husband 
would be well-advised to keep the paying department as 
much as possible in his own hands, 

Unless a wife is insanely extravagant, however, I think 
that under all circumstances she should have an allowance 
for her private little expenses. It is humiliating and 
annoying for any woman to have to be constantly asking 
her husband for small sums of money with which to pay 
for her ’bus fares, gloves, and other trivial but necessary 
items, 

H. R., of Alberta, Canada, writes : ‘* Since scttling in this 
vast Dominion of Canada, I have had 


Purse 
Problems. 


Not occasion from time to time to travel 
So Slow fairly long distances by railway train, 
After All! 


and in the last instance I sneyed 
from Toronto, Ontario, to Lethbridge, 
Alberta, a distance of 2,100 miles, and as a precaution 
(knowing that some part of the track had been at times 
the scene of frequent accidents) insured my life for 
$2,500 (£500), and was surprised to find that the premium 
asked to cover four days’ travelling was one dollar. My 
journey went well into the fifth day, so the latter part of 
my travelling I finished uncovered by insurance. Well, 
sir, during my long ride, I could not help thinking what 
an enormous policy I could have had had I been travelling 
in England and expended my dollar premium in penny 
periodicals, which cover railway travelling insurance. 
Going into calculations, and reckoning the dollar worth 
4s. 2d., I could have purchased fifty papers ; and starting 
with Pearson's Weekly first as a #21000 gst and the 
remaining forty-nine as a £100 policy each, in the event 
of my decease, my relative or next-of-kin would receive 
the magnificent sum of £6,900, and each pos would be 
good for a week. What do you think of the comparison ? 
and yet people hore say and continue saying England is 
behind the times.”’-—— 

Many thanks, H. R., I know there are lots of people 
who say the old country’s slow, but in the matter you 
mention—railway travelling—the very fact that insurance 
is so expensive in America, proves that we're a long way 
ahead so far as safety goes, anyway, otherwise it would be 
impossible for us to insure all our readers as we do. 
The reason why the premiums in the States are so high 
is because of the great number of fatal railway accidents. 
Statistics prove that a railway train in Great Britain is as 
safe a place as one can possibly be in. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


“ Taovan only just fifteen years old,” writes G. B., “I 
Fas am already 5 feet 4 inches in height. 
Growing. Don’t you think I am too tall for my age? 

° I have heard that fasting will keep one 
from growing, and write to ask if you can tell me whether 
this is a fact ? ’—— 

Yes, my youthful friend. If you fast long enough it 
will not only stop you from growlts. but even from 
breathing. Joking apart, however, I really can’t see 
what you are worrying about. Five feet 4 inches seems 
to me a very reasonable height for a boy of fifteen. You 


sare not likely to grow more than another 8 inches at the 


very outside, and 6 feet I consider is the ideal height for 
aman. If you take my advice, you will give up thinking 
so much about your personal ap , and put aside 
any foolish idea of trying to interfere with the course of 
nature. 


——— 


G. H. G., of Kingston-on-Thames, writes : ‘‘ My little boy 

of seven came home from school to-day 

When I Saw _ with a tale to the effect that by rubbing 

Sparks! a cat's tail or back, sparks would be 

emitted (so he has been told by his 

teacher). Now, as I have heard something of the kind 

before, and as you profess ‘o know a little of everything, 

will you kindly explain if this is so, or is it a matter 
of fiction ? ’’—— 

You are right, G. H. C., my varied experiences include 
the taking of a black cat down .to the cellar and 
briskly rubbing the fur on her back up the wrong way, and 
the result was a wonderful exhibition of firs. tag The: 
are brought about, of course, by electricity generated by 
the friction. 


Draper would like to know who holds the championship 
as the meanest lady-shopper. He 
Why Drapers thinks that one or two of his customers 
Are Bald. are well in the running. “A lady a 
-_. @ short time ago,’’ he writes, “ brought 
me a pair of gloves which she had bought while on a day 
psd at some other shop sixty miles away. She coolly 
asked me to change them for a different shade as she had 
‘bought them by gas-light.’ For once in a way I felt 
justified in refusing. Even she, however, was beaten 
by a lady who got me to order her some samples of men’s 
‘ -gowns, and then went to a rival shop and gave 
mine as a pattern to cut from, coolly returning them to 
me when finished with.””—— 
Yes, that’s pretty good, Draper. I often wonder how 
drapers manage to keep so cheerful and polite when one 


CHRISTMAS PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Im consequence of the Xmas Holidays, 
next week's number of “ Pearson's Weekly” 
will be published two days earlier than 
usual, that is to say, on Wednesday, 
December 22nd, instead of Friday. 


thinks of the sort of things th 
The most flagrant example of sheer “ ch 
which has yet come to my notice happened in a bank, 


have to put up with. 
ok,” however, 


the manager of which was a friend of mine. A young 
lady soe * large floppy straw hat walked in, and after 
examining the pens on the counter, asked the cashier if he 
could oblige her with aclean one. Thinking she wanted to 
endorse a cheque, the official at once handed her a now 
pen and nib. To his amazement, instead of dipping it 
in the ink, she proceeded to skewer her hat on with it. 
“‘Thanks,”’ said she, turning to leave. ‘“ I've managed 
to lose one of my hatpins. This will do admirably. 
Good morning.”’ Can any reader beat that, if so send 
along the story on a postcard addressed to the Competition 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.O., to arrive not later than Wednesday, December 29th. 
Mark your postcards ‘“‘ Cheek,” in the top left-hand 
corner. I will give a penknife to each of the senders of 
the first twenty best stories. 
QuiTE a number of readers have written to me pointing 
out what they imagine to be an error 
in the “Odd Corner” of a recent 
number. The paragraph in question 
was this: “ A man earning 19s. a woek 
goes to receive his wages as usual one Saturday, but his 
master has no change and gives him a sovereign, telling 
him to give him the shilling change on the Monday. 
Going home the man loses the sovereign and borrows a 
shilling from a friend to pay his thinker Bask. How much 
is he out by the transaction ?”’ and the solution we gave 
was that the man, of course, only lost a sovereign. Not 
so, however, say these readers, he was twenty-one 
shillings out of pocket—that is, the sovereign he lost and 
the shilling he had to borrow. One reader tells me that 
“This is so self-evident a proposition that it is quite 
superfluous to argue it out.” Then he goes on to say that 
we have apparently been caught napping. But in this 
case, my gentle reader, the boot is on the other leg. Let 
me try to explain the problem. When the man lost the 
sovereign he only lost nineteen shillings of his own and 
one shilling of his master’s. If his master had not required 
the shilling back he would only have been that nineteen 
shillings out of pocket. As, however, the master did 


Not This 
, Time. 


WeBK ENDING 
Dec. 23, 1909. 
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demand his shilling, the man was the poorer by twen 
shilli If he hadn’t lost the sovereign at all, he bi 
still have had to pay his master a shilling. 

When I’m caught making a mistake I’m generally 
mulcted in a penknife, so, as it’s the other way round this 
time, I suggest that all these readers who wrote pointing 
out the “ mistake,’ should send along anything, not Icss 
than sixpence, to the Fresh Air Fund. 


oe 


‘* Way should a hatter be mad ?”’ inquires A.W. “ Am 
: I not right in believing the saying to |e 
@ corruption of ‘as mad as an otte:' 
or ‘adder’? Even then I do not 
know why adders should be considered 
mad. One can understand the saying ‘as mad as a 
March hare,’ for hares are always very wild about tliat 
time.’’—— 

Your explanation is quite right, A. W. It was the 
adder, and not the harmless and necessary hatter, who 

iginally figured in the. simile in question. ‘ Mad." 
as it is used here means quick or active, and conveys no 
suggestion of adders being a trifle eccentric. Of course, 
if you like, you can regard it as applying to the other sort 
of “adder.” I know I have felt very mad two or three 
times when, on adding up my bill at a restaurant, I have 
discovered that the waiter has charged me a shilling 
too much. 


Mad as a 
Hatter. 


Ptum Puppia writes: “ We have just been making 

plum puddings, and, in accordance with 

A Christmas our usual custom, have put moncy ia 

Idea. | them. In former years it has been o 

case of finding is keeping, but this 

year we have all agreed to put the money together as it 

it is found and send it to P.W.’s Fresh Air Fund. 1 

thought that if a few more of your readers would do the 
same a nice sum could be collected.” —— 

A very kindly idea, too, PLum Pupp1na, and those litle 
self-sacrifices when you are having a right-down july 
good time yourself, are the ones that will tend to make 
your own Christmas the happier. 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 
Result of Contest No. 11. 


In Contest No. 11, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 


To start our play 
Last Saturday, 

We asked our Mayor Frew; 
With robes and all 
He kicked the ball 


@eeeerosesones 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 


*Twas ‘high and mighty," too. 
H. Hancocxs, 2% Brunswick Roav, Srarksroox, Binwincnas 
Free ecason ticket for Birmingham football ground. 
His “‘ weight" the players knew. 
James Farrugy, 2 Queen's Roap, Biackroct, Soutu Saore. 
ecason ticket for Blackpool football ground. 
Lies “‘ Honour” trhere it's *‘ dew.” 
J. W. Mitwer, 70 Kinosway, Covextry. Free season lickel for 
Coventry City football ground. 
The “wings” then “flapped” it through. 
Cuarces Hissert, 81 Hic Street, Vouton. Free season tickes 
for Bolton Wanderers’ football ground. 
His aim—the azure blue. 
_Tom fA oar tier 274 Cross Roan, Kvawick, CoveENTRY. 
ticket for Coventry City football ground. 
Just tike a ‘‘ Burgess,” too, 
J. E. Darsen, 5 Yappisy Roan, Saari. Mean, Binsixcoam. Free 
ecason ticket for Birmingham football ground. 
A‘ pes of action"’ new. 
J. H. Loxoreuiow, 21 Tuornton lane, Litre Wortox, Bravrorp 
Free soason ticket for Bradford City fcotball ground. 
‘Tripping " on“ trains" seemed new. 
G. Morton, 91 Carrincton Streor, Braprorp. Free scason ticket 
for Bradford City football ground. 
The ‘‘ chair" showed good ‘‘ form," too. 
P._B. Warrrarp, 48 Prom Lane, Prumsteap. Free season tickes 


A veeeeereeccers eece 


Free 


Free scasoa 


for Woolwich football ground. 

eo oe gg a EEL treo! 

2. G. ‘SON, ALISBURY Roan, Prymovta. Free scasen tick 
for Devonport Albion football ground. epee eae 
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PICTURE COUPLETS. (Continued from Page One.) person travelling as a passenger in 


Hs, Miss EP, 162 New Rent Ril SE any part ot Great Britain or Ircland. 


qneec! betta OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. |. 


6 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 


Bailey, F.. Glenariff, Friern Barnet. 
Candy, L., 76 Wakehurst Rd. Chipham Com. 


Cariisle. 


Harriss, R. J., 16 Colombo Kd., Iiford. a ’ eu 
; Fins ua Mi. 61 Biapleton Rd 3 Bristol. aber Se Ot nee 
t ewellin, Ivor J., Printer, Barry rris, H.C, 118 Manti he . Tooting Common. A 
| Moreton, A., 19 Penylan Rd., Cardiff. Er ig ag Bele ee We pay any number of claims in respect of 
live, Miss M., galow. Awbralse, Romsey. h accident—not the first clai 
Palmer, C. W., 16 High st.. Godalming een — rst claim only. 
Parr, Miss M., 34 London Grove, Liverpool. 
| 89 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. | Pentian, F. Briar Coitase, Walon on-Thames. £1,000 RAILWAY 
< . a ee ansford, J. E., 119 Liverpool Rid, Birkdale. 
| Angell, F.,V., Whitby Manor mor Park Bet ee Taree tte. Dh,” Heaton, Newcastle £100 RAILWAY 
Ailey: 20K. Titus, B.. 2A ‘Thornhill Ra. Plymouth, ee EL a as ig Yoo * 
ker, T. W.S8., 6 ueen St., Worthing. De 2 : BCA, E/IVe : “ 
Baldwin, I. Ey 37 Pope ae Wood Green. Saunders, Wi, Hs Darchet Fosse, Black Rock, Brighton. £100, CYCLING 
Bally, L. G., Harleyford, South Benftcet. Scannell, F. J. 1 He ahead CLAIMS ALREAD 
* D 5 . Scannell, F. J., 2 Bastdow ¢ isha Y PA D 
Browitce, Mis.. The Vale, vat een ee Seaaeat Mise J 168; St) Paul's Rd., Highbury, including three of £2,000 and one of at ‘000 
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